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Notes and Impressions 


The A very distinguished audience assembled at 
Keinble | the new theatre, Hereford, to witness 
Theatre, Lady Evelyn Cotterell’s amateur theatricals 
Hereford o0n behalf of the local Infirmary.. Both 
afternoon and evening performances, which 
celebrated the opening of the Kemble Theatre—happily 
named after the celebrated Kemble family, whose native 
town was Hereford- 
were well attended. A 
photograph of Lady 
tvelyn Cotterell’s com- 
pany appears on this 
page. Reading from 
left to right will be seen 
Miss Mildred Cotterell, 
Lady Helen Gordon- 
Lennox (seated), the 
Hon. Mrs. C. Denison, 
Miss Sylvia Cotterell 
(seated), Master 
Richard Cotterell, Lady 
Evelyn Cotterell 
(seated), Colonel F. C. 
Ricardo, C,.V.Q. 
(standing centre), Miss 
Thornhill, the Hon. 
Mrs. Francis Egerton, 
and Lady Muriel Beck- Photo) 


with. Lady Evelyn Cotterell’s Company 


“Salome” The following is a full list of the names of 
at the members of the New Players who are to 
Court take part in that Society’s private produc- 
tions of Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘ Salome’”’ at the 
Court Theatre on 27th and 28th February :—Misses 
Adeline Bourne, Edyth Olive, Agnes Brayton, Violet 
Bazalgette, Inez Bensusan, Eileen Cooke, Jane Comfort, 
Rose Dupré, Di Forbes, Elizabeth James, Lilian Lisle, 
Violet Lewis, Winifred Mayo, Lucie Milner, Constance 
Moore, Marion McCarthy, Letty Paxton; Messrs. Her- 
bert Grimwood, Arthur Wontner, Harcourt Williams, 
Eric Maturin, George Ingleton, Stephen T. Ewart, 
Percival Clarke, Leon M‘Lion, A. L.) Burke, Terence 
O'Brien, Frank Arundel, Peter Blunt, Fredk. Sergent, 
Kenneth Dennys, Leslie Rea, Benedick Butler, Lock 
Darby, Leo Carrol, René d’Egville, Alcium Granger, 
Mark Gentler, Woods Hill, Leon Jones; Walter Kings- 
ford, Charles Motram, C. Nevinson, and Edward Sull. 








The This Club’s fourth performance of the 
lbsen Winter Season takes place on February 
Club 26th. Some excellent work has been done 


this season by the acting members, chief 
amongst whom are Miss Catherine Lewis, the founder 
and directress of the Club, Mr. Rathmell Wilson, well 
known as author as wéll as actor, Misses Pax and 
Catherine Robertson, who-play the juvenile leads, Mr. 
Filmer, Mr. Vanderlip, Mr. Toose, and, Mr. Townley 
Searle. The plays already produced this season are 
‘*The Master Builder,’’ which we praised in these 
columns last year; ‘‘ The Wild Duck ’’ and the third act 
of ‘* The Doll’s House,’’ which followed a recital of some 
of Greig’s Ibsen Music. Portions of ‘‘ Peer Gynt’”’ will 
be given for the first time in England at the Rehearsal 
Theatre, Maiden Lane, on February 26th. Those of our 
readers who are interested in the work of this Club may 
obtain further particulars of the Hon. Sec., Miss C. A. 
Arfwedson, 65a, Long Acre, W.C. 


An To help any deserving charity is a pleasure, 
Imperial but to help an Imperial charity is a duty. 
Charity The Naval and Military Emigration League 

(11, Haymarket, S.W.) hopes that every 
Englishman will do his duty. The objects of the League 
are (1) to give advice on emigration to ex-service men, 
especially those who are out of employment and have no 
prospects for themselves and families ; (2) to find openings 
for such men in our Overseas Dominions ; (3) to advance, 
when necessary, the money required to enable them to 
emigrate ; and (4) to look after them when they arrive at 
their destinations. Lord Roberts is President of the 
League, and Lord Grenfell one of the Vice-Presidents. 
The official answer to those who object to ‘‘ exporting the 
defenders of their 
country,’’ and who de- 
mand that work should 
be found for them at 
home, is (1) the number 
““exported’’ is not 
sufficient to affect the 
question of home-de- 
fence ; (2) it is an excel- 
lent principle to keep 
your most valuable 
horses in the home pad- 
docks under your eye, 
but if there is no grass 
for them, and you have 
to wait till it grows, 
the horses are apt to 
starve ! 


— The The taste 
[Topical Press Poetry of the 
of Motion public for 
ue classical 
dancing is by no means less pronounced than it was some 
two or three years ago. The latest dancer to turn the 
heads of Londoners—who are following the example of 
the Parisians—is Sahary Djeli. We have seldom seen 
the equal of such an artist and certainly never a more 
wonderful. One holds the breath in astonishment at the 
remarkable variety of movement; the subtle change, 
the bringing into play of every muscle of the body, and 
all so easily rhythmic and poetic! Sahary Djeli is a 
wonder! The illustration on the title-page of this number 
of THE PLAyGOER AND Society ILLUSTRATED shows Sahary 
Djeli in one of the many poses that thrill the Hippodrome 
audiences every afternoon and evening. Numerous 
photographs are being published, but we think the one 
selected shows more the attitude of a dancer than a 
contortionist. _ And Sahary Djeli is something greater 


than a contortionist. 
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*‘Is Matrimony a Failure?” Adapted from the 
German of Oscar Blumenthal and Gustav 
Kadelburg by Leo Ditrichstein . 


Produced at the Criterion Theatre, on 4th January, 1911 


Misses Edyth Latimer, Rosina Filitpi, Gladys Storey, 
Dorothy Fane, Mary Dibley, Amy Ravenscroft, Olive T em- 
pest, Edith Cuthbert, Beatrice Ainley, Ellis Jeffreys, Lettice 
Fairfax, Messrs. Charles Bryant, Harry Ashford, Arthur 
Longley, F. H. Denton, Leslie Hamer, E. A. Coventry, 
Stephen Bond, Lawrence White, Paul Arthur, and Kenneth 
Douglas. 


DAM started the matrimonial controversy in the 

Garden of Eden; Solomon, from the point of view of 
the expert, gave it a tremendous impetus, and now Mr. 
George, Edwardes is 
asking his patrons at 
the Criterion to solve 
the problem. Still the 
question remains un- 
answered. There is 
nothing in ‘‘ Is Matri- 
mony a Failure? ’’ to 
go upon. 

Young Paul Barton 
visits a friend’s house 
in the country and dis- 
covers that the hus- 
bands and wives in the 
village are at variance. 
Some of the men are 
faithless, some of the 
women are masterful 
and insolent. Paul him- 
self falls in love with 
his host’s daughter. 
One day he suddenly 
declares that one of the 
two churches in the vil- 
lage is unlicensed and 
that marriages” con- 
tracted in that church are consequently null and void. 
He has come down to make inquiries into the matter. 
The majority of the friends of his host and hostess were 
married in that church, and the men jump at the oppor- 
tunity of freedom. In a batch they leave for the local inn 
to celebrate their release, and the wives stay behind to 
discuss their position. They are not really married, and the 
law has no hold on their husbands. Unless a mutual 
understanding is arrived at and a fresh ceremony is gone 
through they are at liberty to go their own ways. After 
a time the men grow weary of their bachelorhood. Their 
clothes want brushing ; they miss their regular meals and 
domestic comforts. So back’ they come again from the 
inn. But the wives.won’t give way, and they go to the 
inn. Then their time of despondency comes and they go 
back dejectedly to their husbands. Shamefacedly and 
with secret joy their husbands receive them, and the 


Vhote\ 


Scene from “Is Matrimony a Failure P” 





curtain falls upon several happy wives clasped once again 
in the arms of their husbands. 

It was a capital piece of fun and well acted. To Mr. 
Kenneth Douglas and Miss Ellis Jeffreys must the biggest 
plums be given. No part was badly played, and the 
piece went with a swing from start to finish. 


7 





‘* Our Little Cinderella.” By Leo Trevor. Lyrics 
by Arthur Wimperis. Music by Hermann Lohr 
Produced at the Playhouse on 21st December, 1910 


Mr. Cyril Maude, Misses Margery Maude, Maidie Hope, 
Ethel Morrison, Emma Chambers, Dorothy Dayne, Messrs. 


Hubert Bromilow, Robert Averell, Neville Knox, Rix 
Curtis, H. J]. Ford, J]. Harwood, and others. 
EO TREVOR’S 
. version of Cinder- 


ella varied a little from 
the fairy legend as it is 
imprinted on the minds 
of the young people. 
It was not so exagger- 
ated as a pantomime, 
and there was some 
goodness in every 
character. The main 
theme was, however, 
adhered to. We had 
rats and the mice and 
the pumpkin and the 
glass slipper and the 
ball and the Prince and 
the fairy godmother— 
all the characters be- 
loved by the little ones. 
Miss Margery Maude 
played Cinderella with 
a daintiness and fresh- 
ness that were good to 
look upon. Good taste 
was the keynote of the 
performance. Mr. Cyril Maude, as the Baron, was 
responsible for most of the humour, which was excellent. 
Tuneful melodies and songs ran through the piece, while 
jest followed jest in merry succession. Some clever 
stage contrivances added the atmosphere of mystery so 
necessary to the full enjoyment of a fairy play. The pro- 
duction may be summed up in the words of a little patron 
of the Playhouse: ‘‘ 1 fink it was simply boo’ful.’”’ 

Mr. Cyril Maude is wise in putting ‘‘ Our Little 
Cinderella ’’ into the evening bill. Thousands of play- 
goers want to see it, and a matinée is not always 
convenient for everyone. 

Many of his friends are curious to hear Mr. Cyril Maude 
sing. They won’t be disappointed, I can assure them, 
when they pay a visit to the Playhouse. Mr. Maude’s 
songs are a feature of the performance—and then, of 
course, there’s that charming little Margery’s voice, too ! 


[Foulsham & Banfield 
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Notes and Impressions 


The A very distinguished audience assembled at 
Kemble the new theatre, Hereford, to witness 
Theatre, Lady Evelyn Cotterell’s amateur theatricals 


Hereford 0©n behalf of the local Infirmary.. Both 
afternoon and evening performances, which 
celebrated the opening of the Kemble Theatre—happily 
named after the celebrated Kemble family, whose native 
town was Hereford- 
were well attended. A 
photograph of Lady 
tvelyn Cotterell’s com- 
pany appears on this 
page. Reading from 
left to right will be seen 
Miss Mildred Cotterell, 
Lady Helen Gordon- 
Lennox (seated), the 
Hon. Mrs. C. Denison, 
Miss Sylvia Cotterell 
(seated), Master 
Richard Cotterell, Lady 
Evelyn Cotterell 
(seated), Colonel F. C. 
Ricardo, C.V.O. 
(standing centre), Miss 
Thornhill, the Hon. 
Mrs. Francis Egerton, “, 
and Lady Muriel Beck- Photo) 


with. Lady Evelyn Cotterell’s Company 


“Salome” The following is a full list of the names of 
at the members of the New Players who are to 
Court take part in that Society’s private produc- 
tions of Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘ Salome ’’ at the 
Court Theatre on 27th and 28th February :—Misses 
Adeline Bourne, Edyth Olive, Agnes Brayton, Violet 
Bazalgette, Inez Bensusan, Eileen Cooke, Jane Comfort, 
Rose Dupré, Di Forbes, Elizabeth James, Lilian Lisle, 
Violet Lewis, Winifred Mayo, Lucie Milner, Constance 
Moore, Marion McCarthy, Letty Paxton; Messrs. Her- 
bert Grimwood, Arthur Wontner, Harcourt Williams, 
Eric Maturin, George Ingleton, Stephen T. Ewart, 
Percival Clarke, Leon M‘Lion, A. L., Burke, Terence 
O’Brien, Frank Arundel, Peter Blunt, Fredk. Sergent, 
Kenneth Dennys, Leslie Rea, Benedick Butler, Lock 
Darby, Leo Carrol, René d’Egville, Alcium Granger, 
Mark Gentler, Woods Hill, Leon Jones; Walter Kings- 
ford, Charles Motram, C. Nevinson, and Edward Sull. 








The This Club’s fourth performance of the 
Ibsen Winter Season’ takes place on February 
Club 26th. Some excellent work has been done 


this season by the acting members, chief 
amongst whom are Miss Catherine Lewis, the founder 
and directress of the Club, Mr. Rathmell Wilson, well 
known as author as wéll as actor, Misses Pax and 
Catherine Robertson, who~play the juvenile leads, Mr. 
Filmer, Mr. Vanderlip, Mr. Toose, and, Mr. Townley 
Searle. The plays already produced this season are 
‘‘The Master Builder,’’ which we praised in these 
columns last year; ‘‘ The Wild Duck ’’ and the third act 
of ‘* The Doll’s House,’’ which followed a recital of some 
of Greig’s Ibsen Music. Portions of ‘‘ Peer Gynt ’’ will 
be given for the first time in England at the Rehearsal 
Theatre, Maiden Lane, on February 26th. Those of our 
readers who are interested in the work of this Club may 
obtain further particulars of the Hon. Sec., Miss C. A. 
Arfwedson, 65a, Long Acre, W.C. 


An To help any deserving charity is a pleasure, 
Imperial but to help an Imperial charity is a duty. 
Charity The Naval and Military Emigration League 


(11, Haymarket, S.W.) hopes that every 
Englishman will do his duty. The objects of the League 
are (1) to give advice on emigration to ex-service men, 
especially those who are out of employment and have no 
prospects for themselves and families ; (2) to find openings 
for such men in our Overseas Dominions ; (3) to advance, 
when necessary, the money required to enable them to 
emigrate ; and (4) to look after them when they arrive at 
their destinations. Lord Roberts is President of the 
League, and Lord Grenfell one of the Vice-Presidents. 
The official answer to those who object to ‘‘ exporting the 
defenders of their 
country,’’ and who de- 
mand that work should 
be found for them at 
home, is (1) the number 
‘“exported’’ is not 
sufficient to affect the 
question of home-de- 
fence ; (2) it is an excel- 
lent principle to keep 
your most valuable 
horses in the home pad- 
docks under your eye, 
but if there is no grass 
for them, and you have 
to wait till it grows, 
the horses are apt to 
starve ! 


Bi The The taste 
[Topical Press Poetry of the 
of Motion public for 
eas classical 
dancing is by no means less pronounced than it was some 
two or three years ago. The latest dancer to turn the 
heads of Londoners—who are following the example of 
the Parisians—is Sahary Djeli. We have seldom seen 
the equal of such an artist and certainly never a more 
wonderful. One holds the breath in astonishment at the 
remarkable variety of movement; the subtle change, 
the bringing into play of every muscle of the body, and 
all so easily rhythmic and poetic! Sahary Djeli is a 
wonder! The illustration on the title-page of this number 
of THE PLAYGOER AND Society ILLUSTRATED shows Sahary 
Djeli in one of the many poses that thrill the Hippodrome 
audiences every afternoon and evening. Numerous 
photographs are being published, but we think the one 
selected shows more the attitude of a dancer than a 
contortionist. _ And Sahary Djeli is something greater 
than a contortionist. 
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**Is Matrimony a Failure?” Adapted from the 
German of Oscar Blumenthal and Gustav 
Kadelburg by Leo Ditrichstein - 


Produced at the Criterion Theatre, on 4th Janvary, 1911 


Misses Edyth Latimer, Rosina Filitpi, Gladys Storey, 
Dorothy Fane, Mary Dibley, Amy Ravenscroft, Olive T em- 
pest, Edith Cuthbert, Beatrice Ainley, Ellis Jeffreys, Lettice 
Fairfax, Messrs. Charles Bryant, Harry Ashford, Arthur 
Longley, F. H. Denton, Leslie Hamer, E. A. Coventry, 
Stephen Bond, Lawrence White, Paul Arthur, and Kenneth 
Douglas. 


DAM started the matrimonial controversy in the 
Garden of Eden; Solomon, from the point of view of 
the expert, gave it a tremendous impetus, and now Mr. 


George, Edwardes is 
asking his patrons at 
the Criterion to solve 
the problem. Still the 
question remains un- 
answered. There is 
nothing in ‘‘ Is Matri- 
mony a Failure?’’ to 
go upon. 


Young Paul Barton 
visits a friend’s house 
in the country and dis- 
covers that the hus- 
bands and wives in the 
village are at variance. 
Some of the men are 
faithless, some of the 
women are masterful 
and insolent. Paul him- 
self falls in love with 
his host’s daughter. 
One day he suddenly 
declares that one of the 
two churches in the vil- 
lage is unlicensed and 
that marriages” con- 
tracted in that church are consequently null and void. 
He has come down to make inquiries into the matter. 
The majority of the friends of his host and hostess were 
married in that church, and the men jump at the oppor- 
tunity of freedom. In a batch they leave for the local inn 
to celebrate their release, andthe wives stay behind to 
discuss their position. They are not really mafried, and the 
law has no hold on their husbands. Unless a mutual 
understanding is arrived at and a fresh ceremony is gone 
through they are at liberty to go their own ways. After 
a time the men grow’ weary of their bachelorhood. Their 
clothes want brushing ; they miss their regular meals and 
domestic comforts. So back’ they come again from the 
inn. But the wives won’t give way, and they go to the 
inn. Then their time of despondency comes and they go 
back dejectedly to their husbands. Shamefacedly and 
with secret joy their husbands receive them, and the 


Thota\ 


Scene from ‘“‘Is Matrimony a Failure P” 








curtain falls upon several happy wives clasped once again 
in the arms of their husbands. 

It was a capital piece of fun and well acted. To Mr., 
Kenneth Douglas and Miss Ellis Jeffreys must the biggest 
plums be given. No part was badly played, and the 
piece went with a swing from start to finish. 


‘*Our Little Cinderella.” By Leo Trevor. Lyrics 
by Arthur Wimperis. Music by Hermann Lohr 
Produced at the Playhouse on 21st December, 1910 


Mr. Cyril Maude, Misses Margery Maude, Maidie Hope, 
Ethel Morrison, Emma Chambers, Dorothy Dayne, Messrs. 
Hubert Bromilow, Robert Averell, Neville Knox, Rix 
Curtis, H. J. Ford, ]. Harwood, and others. 


EO TREVOR’S 
. version of Cinder- 


ella varied a little from 
the fairy legend as it is 
imprinted on the minds 
of the young people. 
It was not so exagger- 
ated as a pantomime, 
and there was some 
goodness in every 
character. The main 
theme was, however, 
adhered to. We had 
rats and the mice and 
the pumpkin and the 
glass slipper and the 
ball and the Prince and 
the fairy godmother— 
all the characters be- 
loved by the little ones. 
Miss Margery Maude 
played Cinderella with 
a daintiness and fresh- 
ness that were good to 
look upon. Good taste 
was the keynote of the 
performance. Mr. Cyril Maude, as the Baron, was 
responsible for most of the humour, which was excellent. 
Tuneful melodies and songs ran through the piece, while 
jest followed jest in merry succession. Some clever 
stage contrivances added the atmosphere of mystery so 
necessary to the full enjoyment of a fairy play. The pro- 
duction may be summed up in the words of a little patron 
of the Playhouse : ‘‘I fink it was simply boo’ful.”’ 

Mr. Cyril Maude is wise in. putting ‘‘ Our Little 
Cinderella ’’ into the evening bill. Thousands of play- 
goers want to see it, and a matinée is not always 
convenient for everyone. 

Many of his friends are curious to hear Mr. Cyril Maude 
sing. They won’t be disappointed, I can assure them, 
when they pay a visit to the Playhouse. Mr. Maude’s 
songs are a feature of the performance—and then, of 
course, there’s that charming little Margery’s voice, too ! 


[Foulsham & Banfield 
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Drama of the Month (continued) 


“Beau Brocade.” By Baroness Orczy and Montagu 
Barstow 


Revived at the Globe Theatre on 3lst December, 1910 


Mr. Bertram Wallis, Miss Grace Lane, Miss Gillian 
Scaife, Messrs. Edward Ferris, Richard Neville, Jj. /. 
Bartlett, Horton Cooper, Chas. A. White, /. Plumfpton 
Wilson, Bassett Roe, E. Irwin, C. Weir, and H. Greville. 


HE EARL OF STRETTON, disguised as a black- 

smith, is hiding in the shop of John Stick from his 
enemies. He has papers that will save him if only they 
can be seen by the King. His sister, Patience, sets out 
to deliver them to His Majesty, when her coach is 
stopped by Beau Brocade, the highwayman, on the lonely 
heath. He forces her to dance a minuet with him, and 
when doing so Sir Humphrey Challoner creeps to the 
coach and steals the papers. With these he hopes to 
compel Lady Patience to marry him. Yes, marry him 
or see her brother shot! Ha! ha! When he discovers 
what he has done by holding up her coach, Beau Brocade 


more at home in comic opera. Mr. J. J. Bartlett gave 
an interesting interpretation of the villainous Challoner 
and Miss Grace Lane was very sweet as Lady Patience. 
An excellent setting did much for the play. 


“The Girl Who Took the Wrong Turning.” By 
Walter Melville 


Revived at the Aldwych Theatre, on 26th December, 1910 


Miss Auriol Lee, Messrs. H. E. Herbert, E. Vassall 
Vaughan, Fred Ingram, john Wilson, G. Brackiey, 4-4 
Clarke, Sydney Sarl, Ellis J. Preston, ‘H. Lane Bayliff, W 
Thornton, Misses Olive Warne and Alice Belmore. 


HE first time this girl took the wrong turning was 

in October, 1906. She did it at the Standard 
Theatre, Shoreditch. Now she’s doing it at the Aldwych 
and doing it very well. It is too late in the day to talk 
about the story. Sufficient to say that Miss Auriol Lee 
as the bad girl, Sophie, was just about as delightful as 
most bad girls are. Lucy Coventry, the girl who took the 





Photo) 


[Foulsham & Banfieid 


Mr. Bertram Wallis and Miss Grace Lane in “‘ Beau Brocade” 


swears to recover the papers for her dear sake. We 
don’t know what on earth he does to find them, but when 
fearing capture he changes clothes with a village idiot 
and finds the papers in the fellow’s smock. Challoner, it 
may be observed, had given the papers to the idiot to 
deliver to his confederates. Once again the papers are 
in the hands of the Lady Patience, when Challoner 
snatches them from her, and her brother’s death would 
have been sealed had not the Duke of Cumberland 
arrived upon the scene. It then transpires that Beau 
Brocade is an officer who has been unjustly dismissed 
from the King’s service. The Duke restores him to his 
rank, and, it being demonstrated that Lord Stretton has 
not joined the ranks of the Pretender his life is saved. 
Lady Patience and Beau Brocade are, presumably, 
married in the near future and all ends happily. 

‘Beau Brocade ’’ was the last play of the old year 
and must be included in the list of medioere productions 
of the period. It was pretty, romantic, and all that sort 
of thing, but it didn’t grip. The performance of Mr. 
Bertram Wallis was not a bad one, but he is obviously 


right turning, played by Miss Alice Belmore, was very 
sweet and kind and considerate, but she didn’t have such 
a time as Sophie by a long way. Heroines of modern 
melodrama are as unattractive as the heroes, and good- 
ness knows they are dull enough. No, I like the villain, 
the adventuress and the jolly little servant who later 
becomes a music-hall star. She always does, but she’s 
pleasant. Several of the other characters greatly 
interested me. There was Willie Mason, a British tar 
with a voice like a fog horn; Bill Slater, a man with a 
past, and Vesta Le Clere, a mysterious rich lady. They 
stood out, whether for good or evil, from the rest and 
sustained the interest. 

The four acts were divided into thirteen scenes—less 
than a penny a scene for the pit—fully described on the 
programme, the latter dotted here and there with extracts 
from the classics, and a running commentary on the play. 
The girl who took the wrong turning seems to have got 
hold of the right one when she went into Aldwych. She 
is destined, I hope, to keep going along that turning for 
some time yet. 
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Drama of the 


“* The Girl in the Train.” By Victor Leon. 
by Adrian Ross. Music by Leo Fall 
Produced at the Vaudeville Theatre on 4th June, 1910 
Madlle. Marise Fairy, Misses Clara Evelyn, Kitty Caven- 
dish, Phyllis Monkman, and Ethel Oliver, Messrs. Robert 


Evett, Rutland Barrington, Arthur Williams, R. A. Swinhoe, 
Nicholas James, Paul Plunket, and Huntley Wright. 


HE GIRL IN THE TRAIN ””’ is still bowling 
along merrily at the Vaudeville. The train is 
taking a long journey, and although it isn’t the same 
girl who was in it when it started, there’s another one 
equally delightful. I refer to Mdlle. Marise Fairy, who 
is taking the part originally played by Miss Phyllis Dare. 
Fairy in name and fairy by nature, this sweet young 
thing plays Gonda Van der Loo with exquisite grace. 
The story of the play is now as old as the hills. The 
jealous wife who seeks a divorce from a chivalrous but 
innocent husband because he accommodated a pretty 
actress with his own sleeping compartment, when he 
found her walking up and down the corridor of the Nice 
Express, and the comical judge who tries the case, are 
the foundations upon which the play rests. Mr. Huntley 
Wright’s portrayal of the judge is irresistible. Mr. 
Robert Evett is one of the few artists on the musical 
comedy stage who acts as well as he sings. Then there’s 
our old favourite, Rutland Barrington, still with the de- 
lightful Gilbert and Sullivan touch, and there’s Arthur 
Williams with his quaint, rugged humour—all top-liners. 
And we still have Miss Clara Evelyn, with her beautiful 
voice, that voice which takes you with it away out of the 
little Vaudeville into a different world. As a fitting open- 
ing to a brilliant second act we have Miss Phyllis: Monk- 
man’s dance. That dance er, well, well, when we are 
alone I’ll tell you all about that dance! That waltz-duet, 
too, ‘* Just Like My Wife,’’ sung and danced by Miss 
Clara Evelyn and Mr. Robert Evett, wants to be seen 
and heard to be appreciated. Am I going to see those 
dances again? Well, at the very first op——now, don’t 
be silly ! 


Lyrics 





“‘Alice in Wonderland.” By H. Saville Clarke. 
Music by Walter Slaughter 
Revived at the Savoy Theatre on 26th December, 1910 
Miss Ivy Sawyer, Messrs. Franklyn Vernon, Roland 
Henry, Leedham Stanley, Alex. M. Lee, Bryan O’ Sullivan, 


Misses Doris Walker, Christine Jensen, Maisie Riversdale, 
Mattie Block, Ella Anderson, Hilda Boot, and others. 


NLY a few of the numberless performers have been 

mentioned above. To give the name of every little 
actor or actress would require the best part of a column 
of THe PLAYGOER aNnD Society ILLUSTRATED. Alice, as 
played by clever little Ivy Sawyer, is a charming girlee. 
She took us through her adventures with a grace and 
intelligence worthy of an actress with an experience of 
twice her years. She was perfect. To try and select 
even one or two others whose performances were worth 
special mention is too bewildering a task for me, and I 
can only say that the whole production was one that 
reflected the greatest credit upon all concerned. 

The support given to ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland ’’ by the 
playgoing public is yet another instance of their eagerness 
to patronise at all times a bright, clever and pretty pro- 
duction, wherever it may be put on. 

A crowded house witnessed the final performance. So 
enthusiastic was the audience at the end of the perform- 
ance that the curtain was kept raised at the end of the 
play for fifteen minutes. Little Ivy Sawyer received a 
great ovation, flowers and gifts being showered on the 
stage. The audience would not be satisfied until Mr. 
Marshall Moore, the producer, appeared, when he also 
was cheered to the echo. The play will be seen in the 


West End again next year, and also in Liverpool. 
Heartiest congratulations to Messrs. Stedman. 
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**The Piper.” By Josephine Preston Peabody 
Produced at St..James’s Theatre on 21st December, 1910 


Mr. F. R. Benson, Miss Marion T fia Messrs. “4 
Mason, Alfred Wild, Alfred Brydone, Johnston, W 
Caithness, Harry Caine, John owell, + Maclean, Nigel 


Barrie, Murra 
cott, Misses 
Patterson, 

Aickin. 


Carrington, J. Fraser Outram, Frank Grow- 
letty Kenyon, Violet Farebrother, Marjorie 
Fielden Kaye, Ethel McDowall, and Elinor 
Solos by Mr. Dennis Drew, 


“ 


HE PIPER ”’ was an adaptation of the well-known 
story of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, and a beau- 
tiful one at that. The Piper, after having charmed away 
the rats that were devastating the town of Hamelin, 
asked for payment as agreed. Now that the rats are 
drowned the selfish men of the town refuse to pay. The 
Piper then charms away the children, who follow him to 
his cave in the Hollow Hill. As penance for the town, 
Barbara, the daughter of the Burgomeister, is to enter 
a convent. The Piper’s friend loves her dearly, and when 
the procession passes the crossways outside his cave he 
pipes and charms her also. She loves him, but eventu- 
ally turns her affections to his. friend. Then Veronika, 
the wife of Kurt the Syndic, pleads with the Piper for 
the return of the children. They are very happy, he tells 
her, and do not wish to return. But the sight of Christ 
on the Cross changes the mind.of the Piper, and he pro- 
mises that they shall go back. Happiness and joy reign 
once again in Hamelin as the children come running 
home to their parents, and Veronika, who is dying with 
grief, recovers to welcome her son. 

One of the prettiest little plays I have ever seen. Mr. 
F. R. Benson, Miss Marion Terry, and, indeed, the whole 
company presented a delightful picture on the stage of 
St. James’s. 





The Palladium.—The various turns witnessed at the 
Palladium during the past month are eloquent examples 
of the spirit of enterprise—not to say daring—which 
dominates the’ management of this magnificent hall. 
Where in England, or should I say the whole world, can 
be seen such stupendous productions? -The~ atest 
acquisition to-the Palladium bill.is the Thomas Beecham 


Opera Company, with a tremendous cast. Extracts 
from ‘‘ Tannhduser,’’ ‘‘ Carmen,”’ ‘“ Lohengrin,”’ 
‘* Faust,’”’ etc., are given, with as much attention to 


detail and mounting as would be devoted to a gala per- 
formance at Covent Garden. Just run your eye over the 
following names of those who have appeared already at 
the Palladium, and it will not be difficult to point to the 
reasons why the houses could have been booked twice 
over for almost every performance: Lewis Waller and 
Company of 150 in the Forum Scene from ‘‘ Julius 


Cesar ’’; Edyth Walker in excerpts from grand opera ; 
Loie Fuller’s presentation of Mozart’s ballet, ‘‘ Les 
Petits Riens’’; Topsy Sinden, George Mozart, Ella 


Retford, Jack and Evelyn, Gertie Gitana, Ella Shields, 
Sam Stern, and many others. Quite one of the most 
significant features about the remarkable success of the 
Palladium is the proof that a vast section of the British 
public has ceased to be entertained by ‘‘ witticisms ”’ 
devoid of humour and that are expected to cause amuse- 
ment because of their vulgarity, for at the Palladium 
‘* humour ”’ of this kind is absent. 


- The Scarab. *_A bewildering and very amusing 
play rejoicing in this title is included in the Maskelyne 
and Devant programme at St. George’s Hall. The doings 
of an ex-King of Egypt, B.c. 6000, when his mummy is 
sold to a Jewish dealer in curiosities, arouses shouts of 
laughter from the audience. And it is, like all the other 
items. on the programme, so clever and interesting. 
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St. Germans D.C. in “ Jane.”’ A very creditable performance 
for a young club. Needless to say there were defects, but they 
did well in one particular that stronger clubs might emulate. 
They started sharp to time and finished early. Mr. Royle, the 
producer, will do well next time to bear in mind that old maxim 
about keeping the pot boiling when rehearsing his promising 
amateurs. | get tired of firing off this criticism as to 
slowness of farce-playing time after time, but I live in hope 
that I shall one day see amateurs really bustling. The honours 
of the evening fell, naturally enough, to Miss Nora Richards 
as Jane, and Mr. Walter Leeming as Charley Shackleton. The 
one could have been broader, the other more subtle, but these 
are points that only experience will bring. Mr. Harris Wootton 
contributed his quota to the evening’s fun with a very neat im- 
personation of Uncle Ben, and Mr. Alex. G. Utton was 
genuinely amusing as William. Other parts were played quite 
adequately by Messrs. Harry Norval, Charles F. Widdrington, 
W. E. Royle (Mrs. Pixton), and Mrs. Francis Gaywood and 
Miss Florence Lincoln. 

Hampstead Opera Comique in ‘‘ The Mountebanks.’’ ‘The 
programme of this society gave a number of very flattering 
criticisms of previous performances, culled chiefly from the 
London dailies. I have not before had the pleasure of seeing 
any of their productions, but it would seem that they have 
touched a high level, and accordingly it is from this standpoint 
that the present representation must be judged. A friendly, 
tolerant attitude would pronounce it good, a really critical cne 
but moderate. Take your choice! Perhaps the play was at 
fault. ‘* The Mountebanks ”’ has plenty of music, very little 
comedy—though it may seem strange to thus libel W. S. 
Gilbert—and to judge from this performance the singing ability 
of its members is not the club’s strongest point. Mr. Reg. E. 
Higgins was the most satisfactory of the whole crowd. His 
Bartolo showed a sense of character and of humour, and his 
articulation is excellent. I should like to see him in a better 
part. His partner Nita was played by Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon, 
and here again 1 should wish to see more before passing 
judgment. It was a case of more promise than performance. 
Miss. Jessie Smerdon as Ultrice sang the little allotted to her 
very well indeed, and Miss Dorris Jennings as Teresa acted 
very nicely and up to a point—or rather a note—sang sweetly. 
The chorus, for a wonder, were indifferent. The volume of 
sound produced was comparatively trifling, their acting spas- 
modic, and the grouping—though this presumably was not 
their fault—scratchy. Here’s to a better show the next time. 


Lamorbey A.D.C. in “* Mrs. Dot.’ Quite obviously the 
majority of the members of the cast were not very experienced, 
and it says much for the keenness with which they tackle their 
work at Bexley that the evening’s entertainment proved so 
enjoyable. True, they had the advantage of an old hand, Mr. 
Frank P. Allworth as Blenkinsop--a performance we have 
previously noticed—and while his impersonation is open to a 
deal of criticism his sureness of touch and ease of delivery, 
which comes only from long practice, must have been a tower 
of strength to his less experienced colleagues. Mrs. Dot 
was taken very charmingly by Miss M. Christie, her move- 
ments were most graceful, and she had an excellent idea of 
the way it should be played, while Mr. M. G. Messer in the 
very thankless part of Gerald gave a touch of breeding which 
is too often lacking in the playing of this type of character. 
Given better opportunities I can imagine this gentleman being 
more than satisfactory. Freddie was amusingly played by 
Mr. W. J. Harries, and Mrs. Christie proved herself a most 
vivacious and fascinating Nelly Sellenger. Miss McGregor 
was very competently played by Miss Baddeley, and Miss 
Bertie Barham would have done very much better as Lady Sel- 
lenger if her make-up had been older and her speech more 


incisive. Mr. Allworth was responsible for the stage manage- 
ment, which, though on the whole good, gave too much 
movement to all the characters on so small a stage. 

South London O. and D.S. in ‘‘La Poupée.” A very large 
audience at the Freemason’s Hall welcomed the equally large 
company on the stage in this society’s production of Audran’s 
comic opera. - On the whole it was a very sound show, and, 
as might be expected from Mr. Leonard Venables, the 
orchestra and the chorus were particularly good. Of the 
principals Mr. Ben Osborne was easily first. His impersona- 
tion of Hilarius was reminiscent of the late Willie Edouin, but 
is was something more than a mere copy. He has an excel- 
lent speaking voice and a genuine turn of humour, some of 
his interpolated jests being very neat. Alesia was played by 
Miss Nellie Perryer with any amount of confidence and a good 
deal of cleverness. Her methods, however, were those of the 
music hall rather than the stage, and at times she was not as 
pleasing as she might easily have been. Mr. Ewart Beech as 
Lancelot had made up his mind to be funny at all costs, and 
his part suffered somewhat in the process. His affectation of 
shyness was rather ridiculous, and hardly did justice to his 
capabilities. . Mr. Alan Cooper was quite good as Father 
Maxime, and he sang very capably, and Miss Patience Neville 
as Henri was capital. The rest of the cast were adequate. 


Queen’s Gate Hall. Three new plays. What on earth is 
one to say? Presumably the fashionable audience present 
were entertained. That is possibly all that Mr. Trevor 
Thomas, the author respectively of the comedy, lightning 
drama, and musical dream sketch, desired. It would be 
worse than breaking a butterfly on the wheel to criticise these 
three productions. - To be perfectly frank they show, on the 
author’s part, not the slightest aptitude for dramatic writing, 
nor even a promise of better work. There was a lack of 
invention and complete absence of character in the plays. 
Either one of these attributes is an essential if one is to write 
successful plays. With every desire to be kindly, it is only pos- 
sible to say to the author—try another hobby. The acting natur- 
ally was very inadequate. And why was one performer starred 
on the programme in heavy type? To be brutal, he wasn’t 
worth it, quite apart from the question of principle involved. 


Great Western Railway D.C. in ‘‘ A Brace of Partridges.”’ 
The humours of this farce strike one as being almost as old 
fashioned as its construction, and it is really not the easiest 
kind of play to tackle. Credit is due to the club for a suc- 
cessful performance, not indeed quite on the same level as 
the best of the London clubs, but still very much better than 
many I have, for instance, witnessed this month. Of course, 
slowness was the pervading curse, and the stage management 
was somewhat at fault. | Nowadays we are beginning to 
realise that if there is no reason for a move the actor may 
stay where he is. This method has not yet reached as far 
as Reading apparently, and cleaner and more varied movements 
would have improved the show wonderfully. The make-up 
of several of the characters was also rather poor. It is not 
really necessary for the low comedian to have a vermilion 
nose—such labels are out of date—and the butler in a ducal 
household usually has a clean face, while if his lordship wears 
a wig he takes care that it fits. These are trifles, but they 
make all the difference in the finish of a show. Now as to 
the acting. On the whole the characters were well fitted, 
and bar the aforesaid red nose nothing but praise need be 
given to Mr. Will Hives as Spiffins. He was really funny, 
and seldom over-played. Mr. Ernest Browne as Alfred Par- 
tridge worked rather too hard to be funny, and as a result 
lost some of the humour where quieter methods would have 
been successful. He _ differentiated between the two 
characters quite cleverly, and I liked his Arthur better than 
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Mr. Reginald Browne was not quite the Snap I 
I like him oily rather than blustering, still he was 


his Alfred. 
picture. 
consistent throughout. Mr. Stan. Justins made a bluff Lord 
Wallerton, and it’s a difficult character to do more than play 
adequately. Mr. Rupert Hodges, with a most impossible 
goatee, was a trifle intermittent with his accent—still he was 
good. Tom Rushton was capitally played by Mr. James Con- 
stable, and Mr. Alfred Hutchinson quite satisfactory as Stubbs. 
The ladies were not so good as the men. Miss Dora Rose 
was the pick as Evangeline. She looked exceedingly pretty, 
and when she warmed to her work played the part attractively. 
I think she might have tried just a suggestion of accent. Stage 
‘* Ammurrican ”’ is not difficult and gives a touch of piquancy 
if the lady is ‘“‘ chahming.”” Peggy was a trifle overweighted ; 
I should say she has not had much experience, none the less 
she played very brightly, and Miss Gillender did her best with 
the impossible part of Lady Wallerton. An excellent orchestra 
whiled away the somewhat long waits. 


St. Barnabas Shakesperean Society in ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” 
On/the whole a capital representation. Of course there were 
faults, but one excuses a lot in the sheer pleasure of seeing 
amateurs tackle the Bard, and so many of the cast were 
really capable. Mr. E, F. Hill as Malvolio was excellent, 
and Mr. C. D. Elphick, somewhat un-Shakesperean as Ague- 
cheek, most diverting, while Miss Maude Cooper had Maria’s 
infectious laugh just right. Mr. G. Elphick—or shouldn’t 
it be A/iss ?—as Sebastian was almost head and shoulders in 
front of them all. I look forward in seeing him—her—him 






PEST OFS 


and gave an appearance of depth to the stage which in reality 
was lacking, and special mention must be made of the Open 
Sea set. It was charming. The pantomime was produced 
under the direction of Mr. G. Farriés Moss, to whom, and the 
authors and all concerned, congratulations, 


The Georgians in ‘‘ A Snug Little Kingdom.”’ It is old- 
fashioned stuff, this comedy of Bohemia—and possibly as un- 
true to Bohemia as it is to real life. Nevertheless, the Georgians 
contrived to give a very interesting representation of the play, 
and, under the direction of Mr. Colley Salter, who seems 
ubiquitous nowadays, pleased their audience immensely. Mr. 
Francis Mackay, whom one seems to have seen before under 
another alias, was excellent as Ben Kershaw, and Mr. Leonard 
Forbes, in a part not quite suited to him, came through with 
musical honours as the Emperor Franz, while his brother had 
a rather nervous, sometimes inaudible exponent in Mr. Alec 
Adams. Miss Alice Forbes, as Mrs. Blowers, showed a distinct 
sense of character, as did Miss Phyllis Pennock in the part of 
Amelia. Miss Sissie Kingwell, very sweet indeed, was rather 
the chorus girl as she might be than the chorus girl of the 
accepted stage type, and Miss Winnie Oughton erred, perhaps, 
in her presentment of Sister Hope by laying the colour on too 
thickly; otherwise she was very good. The incidental music 
was excellent, the programme sellers so dainty that one felt 
almost impelled to pay for the sheet, and the stewards so 
energetic that an enjoyable evening was almost assured. | 
shall look forward to seeing the Georgians in ‘‘ His Excellency 
the Governor.”’ 





Mottingham Village Players in ‘‘ Aladdin” 


again. Stately Olivia was played by Miss Mabel Cooper with 
mueh dignity. Her fault was that she was inclined to be 
monotonous, and the same defect was somewhat apparent in 
Mr. J. W. D. Ball’s Orsino. Viola was played with intel- 
ligence by Miss Gladys Watt, but she was hardly tall enough, 
nor has she yet the power to express varying emotions. Still, 
it was quite a good performance. The scenery was nicely 
arranged, and credit must be given to the Rev. E. H. Cobb, 
under whose direction the performance was given. 


Mottingham Village Players in ‘‘ Aladdin.’’ A very re- 
freshing home-made production. The Hillingborough Players 
will have to look to their laurels. The book for this panto- 
mime had been written by Messrs. H. and C. Folkard and 
G. Floyd, and the scenery had been specially painted by Mr. 
G. Floyd, and ]| understand the caste was composed of Mot- 
tinghamites. It was played for a week, and as a result local 
charities will benefit to the tune of close on three figures. 
Splendid! Several of the performers were really excellent. 
Mr. Charles Folkard was Abanazar, and in addition to being 
a clever actor he must be a tolerably good conjurer.* There 
was a distinct touch of the magician about him which materi- 
ally helped his rendering of the part. Mr. Harry Folkard as 
Widow Twankey was superlatively funny, and Mr. E. Folkard 
as Sprouts the page was not far behind, while Mr. J. Farries 
Moss, as a relief to the low comedians, invested the part of 
the Emperor with sardonic humour. Miss E. Hartigan played 
Aladdin, and a very good principal boy she made, but she must 
guard against talking out to the audience so much. Miss 


Gladys Folkard looked extremely pretty as the Princess, and 
Miss Molly Davies as Yo San carried off the purely musical 
The scenery was exceptionally good, 


honours of the evening. 


Croydon Stagers O.S. in ‘* Iolanthe.’”’ A very friendly and 
enthusiastic audience made up for a few shortcomings on the 
part of the performers. It was a very fair average show, 
tather verging towards. mediocrity than the reverse. From 
the vocal standpoint chief honours were carried off by Miss 
Winnifred Godbold as the Queen of the Fairies—her Shaw song 
was thrice encored—and Miss Elsie Short as Phyllis. This 
little shepherdess, too, was very vivacious, and tripped about 
most neatly. TIolanthe’s beautiful ballad in Act Il. was a trifle 
too much for Miss Ethel Shambrook, otherwise she was 
charming. Mr. John Sargent was admirably suited to Private 
Willis, and sang very well. Tolloller and Mountararat were 
played picturesquely by Messrs. Charles Green and Harold 
Brogden. It may be quite opposed to tradition, but I can’t 
help thinking that their scene in which they argue about 
Phyllis would have ‘been much funnier if they had been 
less perfervid and more matter of fact. Mr. Howard Cundell 
was the Lord Chancellor, but failed to realiée@ all the humour 
of the part, and lacked character. The fairies’ chorus was quite 
adequate, the peers’ ditto hardly so. - Still, the audience were 
so anxious for more that they insisted on a repetition of the 
finale of Act IV. after the curtain had fallen. 


Stedman’s Students’ Stage Society in *‘ East Lynne.’’ Pre- 
sumably selected to impart broadness of method to the students, 
one must reluctantly record the fact that complete justification 
for the reincarnation of little Willie Carlylye and Co. was 
lacking. It would be unfair to regard the performance from 
any other point than that of inexperience struggling bravely 
with adversity, and certainly the play can hardly be regarded 
as a happy medium for the expression of budding histrionic 
art. It is an out-of-date domestic drama from which one 
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Amateur Theatricals (continued) 


devoutly hopes the playgoer of the future will be spared; ana 
it is only in the nature of things that students should be unable 
to clothe its dry bones with life. All had learned the mechanical 
part. They moved quite comfortably, had appropriately stagey 
gestures, and simulated the various emotions passably well. 
Mr. Charles Koop suggested that in a quiet, easy man-about- 
town character he would be quite efficient, but in this per- 
formance only the cigarette reminded us he was playing the 
villainous Levison. Miss Olive Sutherland as Afy also gave 
promise of better work. The others were overweighted, and 
one looks forward to them doing more justice to their talents 
in a more modern and more possible play. 


The Cripplegate Club in ‘‘ The Strange Adventures of Miss 
Brown.’’ How one longed to go on the stage with a pin and 
galvanise the performers into something approaching celerity. 
When will amateurs learn that farce doesn’t bear thinking 
about, that it must be raced, rattled, banged through, if a satis- 
factory show is to result? As it was, the front piece, ** Our 
Bitterest Foe,’’ had to be taken at a funeral pace to give a 
semblance of bustle to the farce. The performance, generally, 
was a distinct relapse after ‘‘ Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace,’’ and 
there is no club, nowadays, that can afford to rest on its 
laurels. Some of the individual efforts were quite excellent. 
Mr. Arthur Chapman, for one whose methods are distinctly 
comic-opery—to coin a word—showed praiseworthy reticence 
in his assumption of Miss Brown, and kept the audience 
thoroughly amused. Mr. Emil Hardy boggled a bit with 


Gallagher’s accent, but had a distinct idea of the character. 





Photo) ; . [Dalby 
St. Peters D.C. in ‘‘ The: Walls of Jericho” 


(See:\January No. of “ Playgoer and Society Illustrated'') 


Mr. Reville Potts was quite effective as Von Mozer—one of 
those thumbnail sketches dear to the heart of the actor. The 
ladies were not too brilliant, with the striking exception of Miss 
Grace Reed, who, as the Schoolmistress, got right inside the 
part, and certainly scored the acting success of the evening. 
By the way, did the prompter succumb to the strain? He was 
noticeably and disappointingly missing on more than one 
occasion. 

Barnes O. and D.S. in ‘“‘ Merrie England.’”” A very sound 
performance of a _ very excellent play. Indeed, we 
wonder that ‘Merrie England’? is not done more 
frequently by amateurs. ‘The music is delightful, the 
humour varied and rich, and there are any number 
of small parts, affording scope for the advancement of 
ambitious histrions. First and foremost must praise be given 
to the chorus. They sang excellently, with any amount of 
dash, and were especially good in the dances, for which, of 
course, credit is due to Miss Winifred Woodstock. Both Mr. 
Chapman, the producer, and Mr. Glasspoole, the musical 
director, must have been proud of them. Of the principals 
Mr. Arthur C. Chapman again proved how capable an exponent 
he is of the Walter Passmore type of parts. He was top 
hole. Miss Kate Hedges as Jill also scored heavily,-and gave 
quite a pathetic touch to this charming character. Queen 
Elizabeth is one of the really difficult parts of the play, and 
Mrs. Leopold Glasspoole didn’t quite realise its possibilities. 


She was dignified, but not nearly haughty enough, and her 
voice is hardly big enough for the beautiful solo in the second 
act. Miss Edith Hays as Bessie Throckmorton, and Mr. J. 
Hayes McLean as Sir Walter Raleigh, both sang excellently, 
but a little more attention to the acting possibilities of the 
parts would have improved them both considerably. Mr. 
Walter Ricks as Simkins deserves a special word of praise. It 
was quite an admirable piece of work. 


London and South-Western Bank in ‘‘ Mrs. Dot.” A very 
excellent show, chiefly, one may add, through the delightful 
representation of the name part by Miss Winifred Sadler. None 
the less, all concerned may pat themselves on the back at 
helping in what was one of the best shows given by the bank 
for some years. Miss Sadler, looking amazingly like Miss 
Marie Tempest, just waltzed through the part with a most 
infectious gaiety that made itself felt to the audience, and 
might really have spurred the others to greater efforts. It was 
a performance every bit as good as the lady’s impersonation 
of Lady Sellenger in the same play, and given not a year ago 
in the same theatre, and that was exceptional. Mr. Walter 
Herbage was not so happily cast as usual as James Blenkinsop. 
He was very funny, but that is hardly the test. An actor with 
infinitely less than Mr. Herbage’s special talent for comedy 
could hardly fail to be so in the part. That is where Mr. 
Maugham comes in. But Mr. Herbage just managed to miss 
hitting the right note. It was really more a question of tem- 
perament than of ability. Mr. Cyril Lawrence was humorous 
in a stolid kind of fashion as Freddy, and Mr. Talbot Elsden, 
who, as Gerald, has nothing to do except do nothing rather 
nicely, was only more: or less adequate. Of the other ladies 
Miss Dora Wilson was pleasing in the inoffensive part of Aunt 
Eliza, but Miss Margaret Lymbery was somewhat at sea with 
Nelly, and Miss Clara Sutton was rather badly miscast for 
Lady Sellenger. Her rendering of it showed the actress of 
experience trying hard in a part for which she is not at all 
suited. And why, in the name of all that is amateur, did the 
compilers of the programme forget the rights of every other 
member of the cast by starring a particular performer thereon ? 
Surely, the audience were capable of discrimination. Special 
praise should be given to the scenery and mounting of the play, 
for which Mr. Hugh B. Hutchins was responsible. Both were 
first-class. Mr. Colley Salter was the producer, and excellently 
well his work was done, with the exception of the dance at the 
end of Act II., which might have been better arranged. 


Leatherhead A. D. and O.S. in ‘‘ The Yeoman of the Guard.” 
Wouldn’t the average amateur performance of comic opera be 
immensely improved if a little more attention to acting were 
paid by the principals? I have sometimes thought that it 
would be by no means a bad plan to turn them—the principals, 
that is—over to a stage manager accustomed only to straight 
comedy after the regular man had done his best or worst with 
them, and give him a few weeks to bully them out of that 
absurd habit of speaking direct at the audience, to wean them 
from that hypnotic stare at the conductor’s baton, to tell them 
the meaning of the lines they so often murder, teach ’em, in 
fact, to act as naturally as the exigencies of musical comedy allow. 
I’m convinced it would improve the show a hundred per cent.— 
which reflections are in truth only partially born of the Leather- 
head Amateurs’ performance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s number 
one opera. Indeed, it was so good that one regretted it wasn’t 
the little bit better that it might easily have been. It is 
not an easy play for the comedians is this ‘‘ Yeoman.”’ Jack 
Point must have a touch of pathos in him to succeed; he wants 
also a singing voice. Mr. C. E. Grantham was lacking some- 
what in both qualities, although in the broader humours of the 
part he was diverting enough, as was Mr. Walker, in the con- 
ventional saturnine fashion as Shadbolt. Mrs. Dowle possessed 
possibly the best voice of the ladies, and she gave Elsie’s music 
very tunefully. Physically she was not quite suited to the part, 
but hers may be accounted quite a successful performance. 
Phoebe, too, had quite a good voice, and Miss Amy Pearman 
played the character very intelligently. One regretted, how- 
ever, that some of her vowel sounds were not quite above 
reproach. Mr. E. J. Jeffery, as Sergeant Meryll, was bluff 
and soldierly, and I particularly liked Mr. Walter Ede as the 
Governor of the Tower until the finale of the first act, when he 
marred his impersonation by an extravagance of gesture and 
movement. Mr. Bowring Cranch, as Fairfax, sang very 
pleasantly, and acted with a good deal of spirit. The chorus 
were well drilled and considerably helped the show along, and 
the funds of the Sutton Hospital should benefit considerably 
from the proceeds of the performances. 
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THE ART OF SINGING 


Mr. HERBERT KINSLEY 
TEACHES VOICE«PRODUCTION 


based on natural and scientific laws, which enables students 
to sustain continual vocal effort without fatigue or exertion. 
Mr. Kinsley has trained many of the leading professionals 
of the day, and, having held proprietary interests in more than 
40 Musical Companies, can offer special inducements to 
pupils seeking engagements after becoming proficient. 


ESTABLISHED 18 YEARS. ADVICE FREE. 


42 BRYANSTON ST., MARBLE ARCH, W. 
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Mr. R. MADOC DAVIES, A.R.C.M. 


en ES lessons in Speech and Song at his own residence 
495 Oxford Street, W. All huskiness and weakness 
of speech quickly remedied. 





Trial Free on application. 








NOTICE TO AMATEURS 


Successful One-Act Plays, Duslegues,, etc. ' 
f—Fe 
Old aed G m, 2 f), Arthur Law 
ANice Little Supper (1 m, 1f), E. Wheeler 
A United Pair (3 m, 2 f), Comyns Carr 
Missfits or Muddiewits(im,if),E. Wheeler 
A Woman’s Way (3 m, 2 f), E. Wheeler 
For Female Representation only— 
The Man Next Door, Comedy in 3 scenes | A Discord (2 f), "Edith Wheeler 
(4 f), M. F. Hutchinson When Woman Rules, Comedy for Girls 
A Bouquet (3 f),' — Wheeler in 2 acts (14 f), M. F. Hutchinson 
A Born Nurse (2 f), Blanche Wills-Chandler 
SUCCESSFUL MUSICAL a : 
Les Cloches deCorneville  BilleeTaylor Blind Be Tally-Ho! 
Ermine Nectarine Charity cdins at Home 
Over 200 Operas, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Plays, Sketches, etc. 
BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS AND COMPOSERS 
Apply for “ Thumb-nail Plots,” containing full particulars of synopsis, compass of 
voices, length of performances, authors’ fees, etc., of over 200 works. Part 1 
Operas, Operettas, Cantatas, etc. Part 2—Plays, Duologues, etc. (without 
music). Price 2d. each net, post free, or 3d. complete. 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS, LTD. puiti3Ses 
32 GREAT PORTLAND STR . LONDON, W. 
Telephone : 3047 Gerrard Telegrams : Melophone, London 


COSTUMES. 


CHAS. H. FOX litt 


Wiig Makers and Costumiers 


27 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 
LONDON 
Wigs, Costumes, Scenery, Limelight, and every 
requisite for Amateur Performances, &c., 
on most reasonable terms. 
The GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERAS a SPECIALITY 


AMATEUR PERFORMANCES ATTENDED BY COMPETENT MEN 
“ART OF MAKING-UP.” New Edition just published. Post Free, 1/14 
DR. ERASMUS WILSON’S PURE FACE POWDER, White, Pink and Straw. 
Price 1/- per box. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
Telegrams—" Theatricals, London.” 


m—Male 
A Moss Rose Rent (3 m, 2 f), Arthur Law 
Before the Dawn (3 m, 2 f), Henry Byatt 
One Too Many (4 m, 2f), F. C. Burnand 
The Naturalist (3 m, 2 f), Comyns Carr 
A Pretty Bequest (3 m, 2 f), Mal Watson 








ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
Telephone —Post Office, 4552 Central. 








MADAME STEER 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIER & WIGMAKER 
Fancy & Historical Costumes lent on HIRE or made to order. 


22 MAIDEN LANE, STRAND, W.C. 


Factory : Exchange Court. W.C. Telephone No. 8623 Gerrard 








FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, ETC. 


taught by EXPERT NATIVES only. 
LYCEUM INSTITUTE, 83 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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“The Dainty Soap For Dainty Folk” 

















[Dover Street Studi.s 


Miss Marie Lohr 


The quality and purity of ‘‘ Erasmic” Soap 
are clearly evidenced by its popularity with 
those who must and. will have the best. 


4d. per tablet, 114d. per box 


“The Sign of Quality” 


(5 2aomle; 








LATEST INTRODUCTIONS OF THE ERASMIC CO., LTD. 
Erasmic Vanishing Cream (pots) ls. 
Erasmic Talcum Powder (tins) Is. 
Erasmic Tooth Powder (tins) ce 
Erasmic Perfume, from des ... Ls. 6d, 
Erasmic Brilliantine (bottles) *.. Is. 
Erasmic Shaving Stick (nickel case) 10d. 








If unable to obtain your requirements from 
your Chemist, please send stamps to value, 
and goods will be sent per return, Post Free 








The Erasmic Co., Ltd., Dept. 19, Warrington 


Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND Society when communicating with advertisers. 
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Entre Nous 


A CONFIDENTIAL TALK TO READERS 


UBLISHING an advertisement is like kicking a stone | 


down a hill—you never know where it will stop. A 


few years ago, comparatively speaking, journals and 


magazines were published and their policy directed with- 


out the slightest thought for the advertisers. But the 


publications in those days were sold at prices which paid | 


for their production. 


The demand of the present-day public for splendidly- 
produced magazines at a lower price has made the adver- 
tisement section a most important one in the eyes of the 
publishers. It is to that section they look, to a great 
extent, for the revenue to produce the publications, and, 
as we pointed out in this column in last month’s issue, | 
that is where you can help us. | 

We 
give the 


ask you, when it is possible for you to do so, to 
advertisers in our columns the preference when 
making your purchases—but we specially request you 
when doing so to mention this publication. That brings 


us to the ‘‘ keyed ’’ advertisement—the meaning of which 


° ° | 
we will explain. | 


As promised, we, on our part, will do all we possibly 


can to secure bona fide advertisers only, but advertisers 
will only continue to advertise in any publication when 
they obtain results from their advertisements in its pages. 
As they may be advertising the same articles in a number 
of publications it is therefore necessary to give each | 


ss ” 


journal a separate ‘‘ key ’’ in order that they may decide | 
which journals justify the money expended on advertising 
That ‘‘ key ”’ 


may appear as a department number, it may be a special | 


in their pages. may take many forms; it | 


description of the address, or it may be one of many | 


” 


types of ‘‘ keys. 


The ‘‘ key ’’ is usually, 


guide when purchases are made through the medium of 


though not always, a sufficient 


the post, but when making your purchases personally the 


‘‘ key ’’ necessarily becomes inoperative. You will favour | 
us very much therefore if you will always mention THE 
PLAYGOBR AND Society ILLUSTRATED when communicating 


with our advertisers, or when purchasing personally. 


By doing that you may not give the advertisement the 
first kick down the hill—you may meet it when it has been 
going some time, but whether you kick first or last, you 
will certainly have added considerably to the impetus of 
that particular advertisement and, 
have THE 
itself a friendly push toward its ultimate goal. 


incidentally, you will 


given PLAYGOER AND Socigty ILLUSTRATED 


That goal or ideal, 





as you have assuredly guessed if | 


you have read through even a few numbers, is to make 


Tue PLAyYGoER AND Society ILLUSTRATED the 


magazine of | 





magazines for all readers interested in the arts. 


If we 
have already reached that ideal—and we are not quite 
sure we haven’t—your effort will have helped to make our 
hold of it a little more firm, and for that we thank you. 


Believing, as we do, in the good faith of our adver- 
tisers, we want to help the journal by helping them, and 
toward that end we are contemplating a most interesting 
and unique advertisement competition—but of that more 
next month. 

THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER. 


For all particulars regarding Advertising Rates and 
Positions apply to the Advertisement Manager, THE 
PLAYGOER AND Society ILLUSTRATED, 12 Regent Street, 
S.W. Telephone number, 9457 Gerrard. 








When in any trouble requiring skilful and careful handling 
—whether it be a question of divorce, blackmail, or any 
other worry in which professional aid is advisable—call and 
talk it over with Miss Kate Easton, of 10, Warwick Court, 
Gray’s Inn, the premier lady detective in England. Her 
record guarantees her tact and skill and vouches for her 
integrity. Miss Easton has a staff of trained men at her 





tive work. Remember—she can be absolutely relied on. 





call, and is therefore able to undertake all classes of cn | 











The POPULAR OCCULT 
RESORT IN LONDON 





Visitors to London must not fail 
tocall. New Thought and Occult 
= = every department 
kept in 
MONS. W Ww. DE KERLOR 
(from Nice, Monte Carlo) 
personal consultations in Palwis- 
try, Clairvoyance, TAROTS, 
Spyenonetsy ae Graphology, Phre- 
logy. Astrological Horoscopes 
aspeciality ; pes date and place 
of birth. Lessons given. 
Consultations from 5/- 
Hours 10 to 8. 
Geel tay initial cacibinbins wih eeteiaaen books. 


1 PICCADILLY PLACE, LONDON, 
(Adjoining Piccadilly Hotel) 
On parie frangais. Man spricht Deutsch. 





Ww. 





Si parla Italiano. Se habla Espafiol. 














ALADDIN’S PALACE 


(FROM 92 NEW BOND STREET) 


Artistic: Lighting Specialists 


DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 


SHADES & FITTINGS 


Recovering Silk Shades a Speciality 
ADVICE GIVEN FREE 


WILLIAMS & BACH 


15 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE 











LONDON, W. 








Please mention Tit PLAYGORR AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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[Foulsham & Banfield 


Miss MARIE LOHR as Josepha Quarendon 


—————— 
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‘** Preserving Mr. Panmure” 
The Story of the Play 


HE odour of sanctity which permeated ‘ The 
Clewers’’ was due to the influence of Mrs. 
Panmure, whose religious tenets and austere 
intolerances had ‘contrived+to make the place unbearably 
dull for her friends. Gradually she had brought her 
reprobate husband to assume an appreciation of her 
narrow-minded ideas on the subject of religion. Indeed, 
so much had this prodigious humbug followed her lead 
that he was in the habit of preaching sermonettes to her 
assembled guests at evening prayers. At heart he was 
a scoundrel, a weak, despicable cad. Mrs. Panmure, 
on the other hand, was a_ thoroughly conscientious 
woman, suffering more or less from a warped outlook 
upon things in general. 

Life at ‘‘ The Clewers’’ had gone 
on in its usual humdrum, monotonous 
way until Mrs. Panmure introduced 
into her household the daughter of an 
old friend of the family and a school- 
mate of hers, Josepha Quarendon, as 
governess to her own daughter, 
Myrtle. Myrtle had the appearance, 
mannerisms and conversation of an 
elderly spinster, and this was the raw 
material upon which Josepha had to 
work, 

From the moment she arrived 
Josepha transformed the whole house- 
hold. Happiness, laughter and sun- 
shine had entered the place where it 
had never before existed. She and 
Mrs. Panmure were genuinely: fond of 
each other, and she was a general 
favourite among all the guests of the 
Panmure family. 

There was a house party at ‘* The 
Clewers.’’ The guests included the Right Honourable 
Reginald Stulkeley, M.P., an expert on imported cocoa ; 
Talbot Woodhouse, his private secretary ; Alfred Hebble- 
thwaite, M.P.; Mrs. Hebblethwaite, who was an aunt of 
Mrs. Panmure, and Mrs. Panmure’s sister, Dulcic 
Anstice. Hugh Loring, engaged to Dulcie, was also one 
of the party. 

It was not difficult to see that 
Josepha was, from the point of view 
of the men, the centre of interest. 
Their marked attentions to her 
drew broad hints from the other 
ladies of the party. However, 
nothing of any consequence hap- 
pened until the guests left the room 
to amuse themselves in 
ways before dinner, leav- 
ing Mr. Panmure alone 
to compose the sermon 
he was expected to de- 
liver at family prayers 
that evening. 

Totally at a loss for a 
subject, he wandered up 
and down the room, until 
the timely entrance of 
Josepha, and her offer to 
help him in his task of 
composition, put him out 
of his misery for the time 
being. It was a Saint’s 
Day, she pointed out— 
the feast of St. Polycarp 
—and her suggestions 














various 
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for cribbing ideas and matter for the sermon from a 
dictionary of Saints were eagerly pounced upon by Mr. 
Panmure. 

He thanked her effusively, and Josepha went into an 
adjoining room to get a book she had left there. He 
followed her, and there insulted her by kissing her. 

Josepha rushed back into the room, speechless with 
anger, wiping her lips in the endeavour to remove the 
stain of that loathsome kiss. Mr. Panmure followed her, 
and fell on his knees, imploring her forgiveness, thinking 
the whole while of his own skin, and what it would mean 
to him if the truth should come to his 
wife’s ears. _In her scorn and anger 
Josepha lifted a plate from the table, 
smashed it to fragments at his feet, 
and left him grovelling on the floor 
picking up the pieces. 

Josepha’s feelings were outraged, 
but her affection for Mrs. Panmure 
made it impossible for her to tell her, 
so she sought out Mrs. Hebblethwaite, 
and said she had just heard from a 
friend of hers who had been kissed by 
the head of the house in which she (the 
friend) was acting as governess. 
Josepha’s friend had written to ask 
her what she should do under the cir- 
cumstances, and she had come to ask 
Mrs. Hebblethwaite’s advice. Her 
agitation aroused that lady’s suspi- 
cions, and when Josepha had returned 
to her room she informed Mrs. Pan- 
mure and Dulcie Anstice of the 
occurrence. Josepha was sent for and 
questioned. Mr. Panmure came in, 
and he, having heard her declare that 
she would not mention the culprit’s name, pretended to 
question her. Other than her statement that it was not 
Mr. Panmure, Josepha refused to say anything. With 
that she flung herself from the room, leaving Mrs. 
Hebblethwaite and Dulcie in a nervous condition, protest- 
ing to each other the innocence of Mr. Hebblethwaite 
and Hugh Loring. 

They discussed the other likely culprits. There 
was Mr. Stulkeley and his secretary! Ah, Mr. 
Panmure should go and interrogate them! Mr. 
Panmure accordingly promised to do so. 

Mr. Stulkeley and his secretary had retired to 
the library, where the 
former was dictating a 
speech on cocoa. Sud- 
denly a knocking at the 
French windows dis- 
turbed them. It was 
Josepha, who rushed into 
the room in high spirits. 
She had devised a plan! 
If either Mr. Stulkeley or 
Mr. Woodhouse would 
be kind enough to take 
the blame of- that kiss on 
their own shoulders, it 
would save the situation ! 

Both men were dumb- 
founded. While express- 
ing their sorrow at the 
prédicament in which 
Josepha was placed, they 
both refused, at which 
Josepha vowed she would 
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The Stor y of the P lay (continued) 


walk up and down in the snowstorm outside their room 
until she caught a severe cold, and that they would be 
responsible for her death if such a calamity should happen 
as the result of her action. 

Feelings of remorse eventually conquered the two men, 
and, turning up their trousers, they went out into the 
snow, and carried her by force into the room, her pretty 
evening dress much bedraggled and wet through. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Stulkeley, she retired into a 
little room adjoining, removed her soaking frock, and 
returned to the library clothed in a smoking-jacket, which 
she had found hanging up inside the door. When she 
heard from the two bachelors that the jacket belonged to 
Mr. Panmure her expression of horror revealed her 
secret, and she admitted that Mr. Panmure was the man 
who had kissed her. At her request, both Mr. Stulkeley 
and his secretary promised to guard her secret, for the 
sake of Mrs. Panmure. 

A knock was heard at the door. Josepha and her wet 
clothes were hurried once more into the little room 
adjoining, and Mr. Panmure entered on his mission of 
discovery. He tried to draw confession from the one or 
the other, but in vain. Mr. Hebblethwaite and Hugh 
Loring entered the room, and accusations made by each 
to the other nearly led to blows, the situation being saved 
by the entrance of the ladies. Josepha meanwhile. re- 
mained in the little room, where she had an opportunity 
of hearing the whole conversation and the final announce- 
ment by Talbot Woodhouse, who rose to 
the occasion, and declared before his host 
and hostess and their guests that he was — 
the guilty person. Who can say what 
the consequences would have been had 
not Mrs. Panmure, admiring the courage 
of the man in admitting his fault, pro- 
claimed her forgiveness? With a few 
noble words she presented him with the 
gilt badge of the League of Fine Souls, 
an institution presided over by the local 
parson, in which she was deeply in- 
terested. With this the company left the 
library for the drawing-room, where they 
were to assemble for family prayers. 
Mr. Panmure, however, remained behind 
for a moment to take a sip of brandy to 
give him courage for the coming ordeal 
of preaching his sermon on St. Polycarp. As he was 
about to join his guests Josepha emerged from her 
hiding-place, told him what she thought of him, snatched 
his sermon from his hand and threw it into the fire. 
With the poker in her 
hand she ordered him out 
of the room to face his 
friends, and preach to 
them as best he could. 
The scene changed to 
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Mr. Stulkeley’s house in London. Josepha was the guest 
of Miss Stulkeley, who kept house for her brother. 
Talbot Woodhouse, of course, was there, and from the 
conversation that ensued : 4 

there was no doubt that 
both men were in love with 
Josepha. Neither of them 
had spoken to her on the 
matter, and, on the sugges- 
tion of Miss Stulkeley, they 
decided to draw lots for the 
first right to propose. It 
was also agreed that who- 
ever should be fortunate to 
speak first should make a 
confession that the other 
also loved her, and would 
press his suit in due course. 


Mr. Stulkeley won the 
draw, and when Josepha 
came into the room he 


formally proposed to her in 
a carefully-worded speech. 
Having suspicions that 
someone was listening, 
Josepha took a_ quill-pen 





from the writing-table and pushed it vigorously through 
the keyhole. 


It was then Talbot Woodhouse’s turn 
to propose, and he came into the room 
with a black shade over his right eye, 
obviously the consequence of Josepha’s 
tactics with the quill-pen. Josepha sug- 
gested that as they had already drawn 
lots for the right to propose, they should 
now draw lots for her hand. She wrote 
the words ‘*‘ Lucky man’’ on one of the 
slips of paper, and the other was sup- 
posed to be a blank. These she folded 
up and placed in a vase. Mr. Stulkeley 
had first draw, and drew the winning 
paper. Talbot Woodhouse was very dis- 
appointed, but, carelessly drawing the 
second slip from the vase, he also read 
the words ‘‘ Lucky man.’’ In this way 
Josepha Quarendon told Mr. Stulkeley 
that he was the lucky man, inasmuch as she gave her 
hand and heart to him, and that Talbot Woodhouse was 
the lucky man in that he was not destined to marry her. 

Before this final lottery an incident occurred. 

Several cards were brought into the room announcing 
the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Panmure, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hebblethwaite, Dulcie Anstice, and Hugh Loring. Mr. 
Hebblethwaite explained that Mr. Panmure had made a 
full confession to his wife, and that the object of their 
visit to London was that he should repeat his confession 
before all the guests who were staying at ‘‘ The Clewers ”’ 
when the fatal kiss was given. =n 

Mr. Panmure made his confession, and, pointing to an 
ornament on the lapel of his coat, said that it was the 
bronze badge of the League of Fine Souls, to which he 
had recently been appointed, and that it was his intention 
to endeavour to qualify for the gilt badge, a much 
higher branch of the League. 

This, then, is the story of ‘‘ Preserving Mr. Panmure.”’ 
We are left to hope and believe that Josepha’s life in the 
future would still run its happy course as the wife of a 
Member of Parliament. We do not hear what becomes 
of. Talbot Woodhouse, nor whether Mr. Panmure’s reso- 
lutions were as rigidly carried out as they were readily 
made. For the peace of mind of dear Mrs. Panmure we 
can only hope they were. j 


H. V. M. 
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When the Secret is Out 
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It is discovered that Josepha has been kissed by one of the men, and Mrs. Panmure (Miss LILIAN BRAITHWAITE), 
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Mrs. Hebblethwaite (Miss KATE SERGEANTSON), and Dulcie Anstice (Miss MARGUERITE LESLIE) endeavour to 
discover the culprit 
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fie Tee See 


Josepha Refuses to Tell 
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Other than the assurance that Mr. Panmure is not the culprit, Josepha will tell her questioners nothing. Mr. Panmure 
is requested by his wife to ascertain the name from Josepha 
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It is discovered that Josepha has been kissed by one of the men, and Mrs. Panmure (Miss LILIAN BRAITHWAITE), 
Mrs. Hebblethwaite (Miss KATE SERGEANTSON), and Dulcie Anstice (Miss MARGUERITE LESLIE) endeavour to 
f : discover the culprit 
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Josepha Refuses to Tell 
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Other than the assurance that Mr. Panmure is not the culprit, Josepha will tell her questioners nothing. Mr. Panmure 
is requested by his wife to ascertain the name from Josepha 
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Who is the ManP 


Josepha having falsely declared Mr. Panmure to be innocent, his wife kisses him. The other ladies 


grow suspicious of their husbands 
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Dulcie attempts to prevent Josepha from leaving, but Josepha refuses to have anything further to say'and compels her to 
stand aside—much to Mr. Panmure’s relief 
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The Scene in the Library 
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The Rt. Hon. Reginald Stulkeley, M.P. (MR. DAWSON MILWARD), and his private secretary, Talbot Woodhouse 
(MR. DION BOUCICAULT), are jealous of each other's feelings for Josepha 
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and is brought in again by Stulkeley and Woodhouse 
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Josepha, who threatened to go out and catch cold unless one of them accepted the responsibility, carries out her threat 
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Josepha having falsely declared Mr. Panmure to be innocent, his wife kisses him. The other ladies 
grow suspicious of their husbands 
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Dulcie attempts to prevent Josepha from leaving, but Josepha refuses to have anything further to say'and compels her to 
stand aside—much to Mr. Panmure’s relief 
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Talbot Woodhouse’s Noble Sacrifice | 














The other two men of the party, Alfred Hebblethwaite, M.P. (Mr. EDMUND MAURICE) and Hugh Loring (Mr. RUPERT LUMLEY), 


finding suspicion resting upon them, nearly come to blows in accusing each other 
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To save the*situaticn! Woodhouse confesses himself the culprit, and Mrs. Panmure decorates him, for his noble‘confession, with the gilt 
badge cf the Guild of Fine Souls 
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The Confession of Mr. Panmure 












































Mr. Panmure and his friends arrive to hear Mr. Panmure make his confession 
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Having confessed, the old humbug points-to his bronze badge of the Guild of Fine Souls, with which he has been presented 
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Having confessed, the old humbug points*to his bronze badge of the Guild of Fine Souls, with which he has been presented 
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Sir Arthur 


OES an author's own personal outlook on life 

possess such a powerful influence as to uncon- 

sciously creep into and gradually dominate his 
writing? This was the question which flashed through 
my mind, remaining still unanswered, when leaving the 
Comedy Theatre after witnessing ‘‘ Preserving Mr. 
Panmure,’’ Sir Arthur Pinero’s latest, and in some 
respects one of his greatest, plays. Before giving you 
a slight idea of how our leading dramatist’s work has 
altered during the last few years, permit me to throw a 
few interesting sidelights on his eventful career. Born 
in London in 1855 Sir Arthur Pinero is still in the middle 
fifties. His father was a solicitor, and, like the majority 
of the parents of thirty years ago, believed firmly in his 
son following the same profession ; the lad’s individuality 
was not taken into account. Thus, on leaving school, 
we find young Pinero studying law with a view to 
becoming formally  articled. 
Fortunately for British drama 
and the theatre-going public he 
must have come to the conclu- 
sion that ‘‘the Law was a 
hass,”’ for in 1874, when only 
nineteen years of age, we dis- 
cover him appearing in small 
parts as a general utility acter 
at the Theatre Royal, Edin- 
burgh, for the princely salary 
of £1 a week. From 1876 to 
1881 he was a member of the 
late Sir Henry Irving’s cele- 
brated Lyceum Company, and 
while with him made his start 
as a playwright. His first at- 
tempt was a_ one-act farce 
called ‘‘ £200 a year,’’ the 
manuscript of which he gave to 
Mr. R. C. Carton, then also a 


struggling young actor. The 
latter got it produced at the old 
Globe Theatre. This’ was 


quickly followed by two short 
pieces, entitled ‘* Daisy Es- 
capé’’ and ‘‘ Bygones,’’ both 
being used by Irving as curtain- 
raisers, with the young author 
in the leading part. But Fame, 
capricious goddess, was already 
hovering round his door, and 
when ‘‘ The Money-Spinner ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Squire ’’ were pro- 
duced by the Sir John Hare and Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
Management and received with unparalleled enthusiasm, 
London soon awoke to the fact that in Arthur Wing 
Pinero a new dramatist had arrived who was destined to 
make history. The following year he retired from the 
stage in order to devote his whole future entirely to play- 
writing. Now what was the leading note struck by most 
of his work during the next ten years? Humour, with- 
out a doubt often farcically fantastical, never unsympa- 
thetic. 

Countless people have laughed uproariously at the 
quaint fun in ‘‘ The Magistrate ’’ and ‘‘ Dandy Dick,”’ 
while ‘‘ Sweet Lavender,”’ full of tender, natural pathos 
and kindly witticisms, notwithstanding its rather weak 
story, gave, and is still giving, tons of pure pleasure to 
thousands. It is difficult to realise that the same master- 
mind could create lovable Dick Phenyl, the supposed 
wastrel, and hateful St. John Panmure, whose thin veneer 
of sanctity failed entirely to hide the satyr. During late 
years Sir Arthur Pinero’s work has slowly become tinged 
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W. Pinero . 


with grey tragedy (I except ‘* Trelawney of the Wells ”’), 
even the sparkling dialogue leaving a sensation of gloom. 
This feeling is all the more poignant because of the 
tremendous ability and relentless force of the characterisa- 
tion. Bitterness instead of kindliness on the stage does 
not usually spell remembrance. For instance, in ‘* Pre- 
serving Mr. Panmure’? Sir Arthur again introduces us 
to some weird characters. 1 wonder where he comes 
across all the horrible people he makes plays out of ! 
Certainly he makes them say some of the cleverest things 
we have heard for years, but candidly I prefer Mr. and 
Mrs. Posnet to the Ridleys. Well, in this play the only 
decent one is Josepha, played with delightful delicacy of 
touch by Miss Marie Léhr, certainly the finest piece of 
acting this talented young actress has given us. Then 
Mr. Arthur Playfair is wonderful as St. John Panmure, 
the self-satisfied convert who shows the cloven hoof. In 
fact, the whole company act 
magnificently, but that is not to 
be surprised at, for Sir Arthur 
is acknowledged to be un- 
.rivalled at securing results from 
his artistes. You feel that all the 
people say just what they would 
say under the circumstances. 
Each is a separate type, and so 
they take a different view of 
life, unpleasant maybe, but they 
are alive—not mere property 
men and women. I can quite 
understand this faculty of Sir 
Arthur’s, because I have had 
practical experience of it. Many 
years ago I was interested in 
an amateur performance of the 
‘*Times,’? and — experienced 
rather a difficulty in securing a 
suitable Mrs. Bompas. [ventu- 
ally we decided to cast a clever 
young gitl for the part, instead 
of an older member of the club. 
Shortly before the rehearsals 
started I had the opportunity of 
introducing her to Sir Arthur, 
who most courteously gave her 
some valuable advice, explain- 
ing various traits in the charac- 
[Dover Strect Studios teT, the result being a portrayal 

which received the cordial ap- 

proval of both Press and public. 

This gift of imparting his con- 
ception of character to others is what makes a Pinero 
play appear to be so perfectly cast. 

Yes, I came away from ‘‘ Preserving Mr. Panmure ”’ 
amazed once again at the genius who can make such 
characters vividly interesting, marvelling at the capacity 
of the man who with nothing but a rather vulgar trifle to 
write round can keep people of all classes holding all 
sorts of convictions and opinions enthralled and amused. 
I also came away profoundly impressed by the deep 
knowledge of human character possessed by Sir Arthur 
Pinero; read this epigram, ‘* Beauty is a drawback to 
women who earn their living—except on the stage! ’”’ 
But will the public agree with the dramatist in calling 
‘* Preserving Mr. Panmure’’ a comic play? They evi- 
dently think it a fine one, judging by the crowded 
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MISS LILIAN BRAITHWAITE 


T is difficult to .realise that this talented actress only 

commenced her stage career shortly before the begin- 
ning of 1g0o. Although afterwards a member of Mr. 
Benson's Company, she made her first start with William 
Haviland in South Africa when this popular actor gave a 
Shakespearean Repertoire Season there. 
Returning to London, she joined Julia 
Neilson and Fred Terry, playing Celia 
to the former’s Rosalind on tour. It 
was the same management who gave 
the young artiste her chance in town by 
engaging her to appear at the Hay- 
market in ‘‘ Sweet Nell of Old Drury.”’ 
At this time Mr. George Alexander was 
looking out for a leading lady, and soon 
Miss Braithwaite was installed at St. 
James’s as leading lady, appearing in 
** The Importance of Being Earnest,’’ 
“‘If I Were King,’’ ‘* Saturday to 
Monday,’’ ‘‘ Old Heidelberg,’’ ‘* Lady 
Windermere’s Fan,"’ etc. Leaving 
there she went to the Adelphi in 1905, 
and under Otho Stuart’s management 
created the heroine’s part in ‘ Dr. 
Wake’s Patient,’’ a most sympathetic 
performance. Her Lady Teazle in ‘‘ The 
School for Scandal,’’ which showed her 
adaptability for Old-English comedy, 
has proved a pitfall to many an actress. 
In ‘*‘ Preserving Mr. Panmure’’ her 
acting in the part of the saintly wife is 
a perfect study in still life. Her outlook on life is so 
placid, calm as the surface of some deep lake sheltered by 
heather hills. She is a beautiful embodiment of mistaken 
virtue and extreme niceness, but it has the real touch 
required. 


MISS MARIE LOHR 


N the issue of THe PLAYGOER AND 

Society ILLusrratep of June last, 
on page 126, will be found a short 
article on Miss Marie Léhr and her 
career. In ‘‘ Preserving Mr. Pan- 
mure ’’ this bright, fresh young actress 
has added yet another wreath to her 
laurels. For the part of Josepha 
Quarendon it would be difficult to 
choose an actress more fitted, naturally 
and by her art, than Miss Marie Lohr. 
Her performance is quite the best thing 
she has done, and has shown signs of 
the possession of those qualities which 
go to the making of a really great 
actress. 


MISS MARGUERITE LESLIE 


ORN in Sweden, and of Swedish 

descent, Miss Leslie made her first 
appearance at the Manhattan Theatre 
in New York City in 1904. On that 
occasion she played Mrs. Ogden in ‘‘ The Virginian.”’ 
It was not until two years later—January, 1906, to be 
precise—that Miss Leslie made her first appearance in 
London. This event took place at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
where she played Viola in ‘‘ Nero.’’ After a successful 
tour in ‘‘ My Darling,”’ we find her back again at the 
Criterion in 1907, playing in that wonderfully successful 
comedy, ‘‘A Night Out.’’ Since then Miss Marguerite 
Leslie has appeared in various plays, such as ‘‘ Bellamy 
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the Magnificent,’’ ‘‘ Concerning a Countess,”’ ‘‘ A Scotch 
Marriage,’’ etc., etc. She is fond of out-door sport of 
any kind, her principal recreation being shooting, riding 
and golfing. Of a sweet and sympathetic nature, Miss 
Leslie has many friends. She is wrapped up in her 
work, and keenly interested in every detail of her pro- 
fession. In evidence of this it is only necessary to watch 
her performance as Dulcie Anstice. It 
is carefully thought out, and is an 
excellent character study. 


MR. DAWSON MILWARD 


N the number of THE PLAYGOER AND 

Society ILLusTRATED chiefly devoted 

to Cosmo Hamilton’s ‘‘ Mrs. Skeffing- 

‘ ton’’ will be found a short sketch of 

Mr. Dawson Milward’s career. His 

present performance as The Right 

Honourable Reginald Stulkeley, M.P., 

is full of quiet dignity, and one that 
adds to his already great reputation. 


MR. ARTHUR PLAYFAIR 


NE of the most remarkable per- 

formances of the present day is that 
of Mr. Arthur Playfair as St. John Pan- 
mure, J.P. It is some time since we 
have seen such a character on the 
stage. To play Panmure is a thankless 
task at the best, but it may be safely said 
that we have no other actor who could 
have translated the lines of Pinero with such subtle force 
and ingenuity. Mr. Arthur Playfair was born in India, 
and made his first appearance on the stage at the Grand 
Theatre, Douglas, in 1887. Since then he has appeared 
in a long list of productions at various theatres in London 
and the United States, including ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Swift,’’ ‘‘ The Man from Blank- 
ley’s,’’ ‘‘ The Mountebanks,’’ ‘‘A 
Man’s Shadow,’”’ and ‘‘ Mr. George.’’ 
A great deal of the success of the 
review, ‘‘ Oh, Indeed!’’ at the Empire 
in 1908 was due to him, and many 
sketches which have been performed at 
the best music-halls owe much to his 
performances. 


MISS ADA FERRAR 


LTHOUGH Miss Ada Ferrar has 
only a small part in ‘‘ Preserving 
Mr. Panmure ”’ she manages to intro- 
duce a good deal of feeling into it. As 
Miss Stulkeley, the sister of the Rt. 
Hon. Reginald Stulkeley, M.P., she 
appears in the last act. She is the sister 
of Beatrice Ferrar, and in 1891 she 
married the well-known art critic and 
editor, Mr. Walter Shaw Sparrow. Miss 
Ferrar is one of the many who look 
back upon their association with Mr. 
F. R. Benson and his famous Shake- 
spearean companies with feelings of 
deep regard. Under leading managers she has appeared 
in various productions not only in this country, but in 
Australia, America and elsewhere. 


HORT sketches of the careers of Miss Kate Sergeant- 

son and Mr. Edmund Maurice will be found on page 
266 in No. 6 of THe PLayGoer .Np Society ILLUSTRATED. 
This number contains a fully illustrated souvenir of 
** The Tenth Man,’’ at the Globe Theatre. 
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Self and The. Other. 


By ‘ Victoria Cross.”’ - 
Laurie, 6s.) 


(T. Werner 


HAT made Victoria Cross? This review will, if she ever 
reads it! 

For she is going to be told that in spite of all her powerful 
writing and fine rush of narrative, she has produced a novel 
which is as foolish as its hero and morally as worthless. 

Its hero! Ay, there’s the rub. A more conceited, self- 
conscious, cynical, irrational, hysterical, disagreeable creature 
never wormed his way through a novel. The only good thing 
that can be said of him is that he was capable of a deep and 
passionate love. 

But does any Englishman worth his birthright conceive such 
a love for a‘native of India, no matter how beautiful and 
gifted? -And if so, does he sacrifice both his future and hers by 
eloping with her to Constantinople, when he knows he can’t 
marry her, and then, when she dies of plague, cut his throat 
with her quivering body in his arms? Love has.been made an 
excuse for many things in literature, but it can hardly be made 
an excuse for that. ‘ 

Imagine the effect of such a novel on the people among whom 
it will circulate, when even sane, responsible readers have to 
admit its power ! 

To return to the horrible hero. If Victoria Cross were merely 
trying to produce a convincing study of a warped nature, she 
has succeeded to perfection. But why choose such a sorry 
theme? Francis Heath is that forlorn hope of the lady novelist, 
a college bookworm. He has more “ loads of learned lumber 
in his, head ’’ than all the other collegians put together, and 
he imagines they are all jealous of him-—though anyone who 
has ever been to a University knows that learning is the last 
thing calculated to arouse jealousy! His conceit is only 
equalled by his cynicism. Previous to the examination he says 
of his rivals, ‘‘ All those who daily expected to see me break 
down were daily disappointed,’’ and when he wins first place in 
the Indian Civil at the age of twenty—two years before the 
regulations allow you to enter for the exam.!—he remarks 
that among the congratulatory letters showered upon him, 
“Some from the fellows at the College let in an envious tone 
between the lines that amused me. I broke them open one 
after the other as I sat alone in the dining-room, and read them 
with a contemptuous laugh.’”’ A nice man to have on your 
staircase for half-a-dozen terms! 

But Heath’s hateful nature comes out most clearly on page 
206, where he is good enough to remark to the father of a 
family, ‘‘ Children seem to me to disgrace and degrade the 
human species like the drunkard and the imbecile. In all 
three the intellect is absent, and therefore they are repellent.”’ 
Apparently with all his learning he had never come across the 
following stanza : 


‘© How low soe’er men rank us, 
How high soe’er we win, 
The children far above us 
Dwell—and they deign to love us! 


As though the sun should: thank us 
For letting light come in! ”’ 
That was the work of a poet who, before he was thirty, 
wrote some of the finest Free Love poems in literature, but who 
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in after years is said to have referred to them as among the 
‘“‘sins of his youth.’’ A legend which may be of interest to 
writers and readers of unorthodox novels ! 

To gain her point Victoria Cross stops at nothing. She makes 
a man who is presumably a gentleman—and whom the hero 
admits he likes very much—speak thus of his sister : 

‘* Heath, you know Mabel admires you very much. She was 
saying to me the other day she had never seen a face so hand- 
some, and that struck her so much, as yours.” 

Surely even an emancipated novelist must know that it is as 
bad form to give away your sister as it is to canvass for her! 

And surely any novelist of any sort ought to know that college 
men don’t talk about ‘‘ the under mathematical master ”’! 

This review began with a conundrum. Let it end with one. 

Question :—Granted that Tom Jones is the best novel in the 
English language, and at the same time one of the most 
** shocking,’’ what is the difference between the author of that 
and the modern authoresses of sex novels? 

Answer :—Henry Fielding described life as it is, in order to 
‘*laugh men out of their follies.”” V.C. and Co, describe life 
as it isn’t, apparently to lure men into them ! 


Stokes’ Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians. By L. J. Dr 
Bekker. (W. & R. Chambers, 6s.) 
NE cannot swear off-hand that there is no fact about Music 
or Musicians that may not be found in Stokes’ Cyclopedia, 
but one can very nearly do it! 


Joy of Tyrol: A Human Revelation. Edited by J. M. Brake. 
Illustrated by The Lady. (Stanley Paul & Co., 6s.) 


| bs one of the delightfully illustrated epistles which make up 
Joy of Tyrol a curate asks a professor : 

‘* How can you get what is best in Nature save through a 
woman’s eyes? ”’ 

That shows what’ sort of man the curate was. 
what sort of ‘ revelation ’’ Joy of Tyrol is. 

The curate in question is quite the nicest cleric you ever 
came across. He is so human, so whimsical, so broad-minded, 
and such a glutton for mountains; howbeit he never got the 
best out of the mountains until he was able to put his own 
theory to the test and look at them through feminine eyes— 
the eyes of Marsalys Ronnell! Then he discovered what Alpine 
scenery really means! 

The humour of it all was that for eight years he had hoarded 
the memory of Marsalys as an insufferable little prig with a 
pigtail who used to ask solemnly after the safety of his soul! 

Joy of Tyrol resembles A Snail’s Wooing without being in 
any way a copy of Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley’s book. Each is a 
pleasing love tale, with plenty of Alpine ‘‘ shop,” good sayings, 
good stories, and good-fellowship to leaven it. 


It also shows 


Two Russian Reformers. By J. A. T. Lioyp. (Stanley Paul & 
Co., 10s. 6d. 


WIEHEN Count Tolstoy saw something in Paris of which he 
disapproved, this is how he expressed his disapproval : 

‘“*T understood, not with my reason, but with my whole 
being, that no theory could justify such an act; and that if all 
the men in the world from the day of creation, by whatever 


theory, had found this thing necessary, it was not so; it was a 
bad thing.” 
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Unless you feel like Count Tolstoy, you have no chance of 
becoming a great man. Next time people laugh at you for 
having the courage of your convictions, tell them so! 

The second Russian Reformer, treated at much greater length 
by Mr. Lloyd, i$ Ivan Turgenev. He also may be quoted with 
effect—especially in a dramatic paper! When he was a youth, 
the story was told of him that he once lost his head on board a 
burning vessel, and cried out, ‘‘ Save me! 1 am the only son 
of a rich widow. Ten thousand roubles to him who will save 
me."’ He denied this, but years afterwards when he found 
himself let in for some amateur theatricals, he instinctively re- 
peated, ** Save me! I am the only son of a rich widow! ”’ 

It is instructive to note the language in which a biographer 
sometimes clothes a delicate case. If you or I were to declare 
ourselves the heroes of fictitious incidents ranging from the 
capture of a woman’s heart to an affair of a runaway horse, 
or were to wax eloquent over a wholly imaginary game bag 
and invite our friends to dinner on the strength of it, we should 
go down to posterity as doomed liars. Mr. Lloyd says: ‘* Even 
as a boy of seventeen Turgenev had developed a curious love 
of mvystification, which never wholly deserted him in after 
life ’’! 

Two Russian Reformers will not appeal to everybody. Your 
young brother, for instance, will vote it slow because there are 
‘*no bombs ”’ in it. However, the student of literature and the 
student of human nature—they should, by the way, always be 
one and the same—will learn a good deal from it in easy fashion 
which they will not want—nor be wise—to forget. 


Doctor Grey. By STEPHEN 
Anprew. (Greening & 
Co., 6s.) 


HIS absorbing story 

about a young man who 
became a_ general prac- 
titioner in a manufacturing 
town is dedicated to ‘‘ My 
brothers of the craft of 
medicine,’ and written in 
the following spirit : 

‘*No, I’m not turning 
Socialist. That isn’t in my 
line at all. But I don’t 
wonder at working-men 
being Socialists.’’ 

Doctor Grey is a splendid 
fellow in many ways, but 
he is not nearly so interest- 
ing as Rufus O’Brien, the 
Irish editor of the Won- 
stone Comet. Why, O why 
doesn’t the latter appear in 
the novel until nearly two-thirds of the way through? 

O'Brien is one of those practical reformers who make you 
uncomfortable by telling you the truth about things you would 
rather misunderstand. No matter how much you want to 
believe that the working classes have only themselves to blame 
for their poverty, and that poverty is not the same as misery, 
O'Brien won't let you. ‘ I try,’’ says he, ‘‘ to put revolutionary 
ideas into the heads of all the sensible people I come across. 
It is the only way to get things done.’’ Neither will he let you 
go on pretending to be a staunch Churchman. ‘‘ O Daughter 
of Babylon, blessed shall be he that taketh thy children and 
throweth them against the stones,’’ is one of the sentiments 
which he reminds you you sang in church recently. In fact, he 
realises that the great enemy of Reform is humbug, and that 
the only enemy of humbug is the truth. A much-hated enemy, 
too, as you will soon find out if you start telling it to comfort- 
able people with conventional views ! 

Do read Dr. Grey. It can’t do you any harm, and it may do 
you a lot of good. 





Mr. Stephen Andrew 


The New Machiavelli, By H. G. Wetts. (John Lane, 6s.) 


UT if it is most meet and right for you to read Dr. Grey, 

even meeter and righter—in fact, quite your bounden duty— 

is it to read The New Machiavelli. If you don’t feel thoroughly 

worried and harassed after it, you are neither a patriot, a 
thinker, a moralist, nor a business man. You aré hopeless. 

When Richard Remington, the hero of the novel, was a small 
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boy, Bromstead was a rapidly developing suburb of London. 
Long before he grew up, it had developed. Roads that led 
nowhere, hedges that gaped, tarred fences studded with nails, 
rusty railings, broken bottles, bits of brick, ashes, cinders, tin 
cans, filthy paper, scaffold-poles, notice-boards, drain-pipes, 
clothes-lines, cats, slums, advertisements, public-houses, “ tin 
tabernacles ’’—those were a few of the developments ! 

Remington was a thoughtful boy, and the older he grew the 
more he thought. One day an inspiration came to him. He 
discovered what Bromstead was, and what it existed for. 

It was a magnificent muddle, and it existed to symbolise 
British progress ! 

Compare the present state of our national life with Brom- 
stead, and see if you can quarrel with Remington for detecting 
the resemblance ! 

Here we are—‘‘ God’s Englishmen ’’—with political parties 
that don’t believe their own catchwords, with religious bodies 
that don’t believe their own creeds, with marriage-laws that 
make for misconduct, with systems of education that don’t 
educate, with a ‘*‘ Democracy ” that opposes Universal Service, 
with an Aristocracy that won’t fit itself to rule, with sliims that 
overflow, with farmers that moan for men, with a birth-rate 
declining everywhere—except where it ought to—with—well, to 
cut it short, and to come back to where we started, with the 
greatest muddle in history on our hands! While all the time, 
if you please, Germany becomes more and more of a menace, 
and India more and more of an intractable white elephant ! 

How are we to get out of the maze? That is what Mr. Wells 
set Richard Remington to discover. Just as he had devised a 
few theories, and was on the point of testing them, he broke the 
Seventh Commandment, and the British nation ‘‘ broke ”’ him. 
Good old British nation! It wasted Sir Charles Dilke for a 
private transgression, and it was prepared to waste another 
possible Premier in Richard Remington. As Mr. Wells points 
out, England would now probably reject Nelson if he sought 
to serve her. 

So much for Richard Remington as a public man. Now for 
his private life. 

He is not a debauchee, but he makes no pretence of being 
moral. He neither brags about his sins nor apologises for them. 
His attitude is : ‘‘ I was brought up to a certain code of morals, 
but when it came to the point, the code—not myself—broke 
down.”’ 

He scores a distinct point by adding: ‘‘ Here you have the 
state of mind of whole brigades of people, and particularly of 
young people, nowadays. The current morality hasn’t gripped 
them; they really don’t believe in it at all. They may render it 
lip-service, but that is quite another thing.’’ 

That’s only too true, and goodness knows what one’s to say 
about it. One feels instinctively that immorality is rotten and 
ruinous, and running off with another man’s wife unsportsman- 
liké, but can anyone pretend that it seems as unpardonable 
as it once did? The charitable man is more and more apt to 
let the sinner down lightly, and blame the “ artificial conditions 
of civilisation ”’ for his sins. 

Mr. Wells is quite right in wanting to remedy these condi- 
tions, but he shows rather a lack of gumption when he asks us 
to allow for differences in temperament. Is it not better to be 
honest and allow for differences ih will? The problem then 
becomes : 

It takes a strong man to be good, and strong men have 
always been in a pitiful minority. What then can be done to 
help the weak ones? 

The legislator who can answer that question will have done 
more for morality than all the churches put together. 

To turn to an even graver subject. Does the following 
reference to Germany move you? If not, what are you made 
of? 

**We may never fight at all. The war of preparations that 
has been going on for thirty years may end like a sham fight at 
last in an umpire’s decision. We shall proudly but very firmly 
take the second place. For my own part, since I love England 
as much as I detest her present lethargy of soul, I pray for a 
chastening war—I wouldn’t mind her flag in the dirt if only her 
spirit would come out of it.” 

It is good to find a thoughtful writer like Mr. Wells attaching 
so much importance to the “‘ small boy in a khaki hat, with 
bare knees.”’ Bless that small boy! There are people who think 
that General Sir Robert Baden-Powell may go down to history 
not as the defender of Mafeking, but as the man who paved the 
way for National Service, and thereby saved the Empire, by 
founding the Boy Scouts. 
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The Dramatic Author’s 
MANAGER’S READER. 
Bourcuigr, M.A, 


Companion. By A THEATRICAL 
With an Introduction by ARTHUR 
(Mills & Boon, 2s. 6d.) 


lf you wanted to win fame as a dramatic author, you would 
probably. begin with a one-act play. If I wanted to, I 
wouldn’t. Why? Because I have read The Dramatic Author's 
Companion, and have learnt that “ whereas it is nearly as 
difficult to write a good one-act play as a four-act one, it is very 
much harder to find a market for it.” 

There are many other useful wrinkles to be found in this 
book, and if none of them will make you a good playwright, one 
or two of them may prevent you from being a bad one! 
Especially the first wrinkle of all, which is : 

Ask yourself, ‘‘ Why do I want to write a play at all? ’’ and 
if you can’t satisfy both your judgment and your conscience— 
don’t! 

The author is quite wrong when he suggests that the humour 
of the Rivals or She Stoops To Conquer suffers by compariscn 
with that of some modern plays. It may be rude to say so, but 
he is! 

He is also false to the best 
traditions of George Washington 
when he states that for a musical 
comedy to be a ‘success *‘ the fun 
must be funny.”’ 

Otherwise it is a pleasure to re- 


commend his book to every 
would-be dramatist. 
Bacon is Shakespeare. By Sir 


Epwin DurninGc-LAWRENCE, 
Bart. (Gay & Hancock, 
2s. 6d.) 


OX his second page Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence refers you 
to Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maga- 
zine for June, 1818, and quotes 
one of the most solemn and guile- 
less passages in the history of 
print. It consists of an imaginary 
dialogue between. Bacon and 
Shakespeare, in which the latter 
is made to say that in writing his 
plays he has to trust to mother- 
wit more than learning. After 
characterising this as ‘‘ ridiculous 
and most absurd nonsense,”’ Sir 
Edwin points out a mistake in 
dates, remarks that the author 
must have known it was a mis- 
take, and concludes that the 
whole thing is an elaborate satire 
intended to poke fun at the popu- 
lar conception of Shakespeare as 
an unlettered man! 

In the next chapter Sir Edwin 
reproduces the famous ten lines attached to the portrait of 
Shakespeare, just as they appear in the First Folio. These 
lines are attributed to Ben Jonson, but whether they are his or 
merely a publisher’s puff with the initials B. I. shamelessly 
added to give authority, I don’t pretend to know. At any 
rate they state in the plainest fashion that the Engraver has 
produced a likeness which is almost truer to life than life itself 
(has “had a strife With Nature, to outdo the life’), but that if 
only it had been possible for the said Engraver to reproduce 
Shakespeare’s wit as well as he has ‘“‘ hit his: face,”’ the result 
would have been the best engraving on record. Sir Edwin calls 
this a “cryptic puzzle,’’ and proceeds to simplify—yes, 
simplify !—matters by suggesting that ‘‘ out-do the life ’’ means 
‘* do out the life,’’ that is, ‘‘ shut out the real face of the living 
man ’’; while ‘‘ hit his face ’’ means “‘ hid his. face,’’ the “ hit ”’ 
for ‘‘ hid ” being a survival of Chaucer ! 

In the sixth chapter Sir Edwin’ argues that because certain 
sordid facts about Shakespeare’s private life are out of keeping 
with the lofty teachings of ‘his plays, the ‘latter must have been 
written by his rival—whom Pope called ‘ the wisest, brightest, 
meanest of mankind’?! 

That is not the way to make the man-in-the-street believe 
that Bacon is Shakespeare! 


Mr. J. E. 





Tillers of the Soil. By J. E. Parrerson. (W. Heinemann : 6s.) 


hy you happen to know anyone whose favourite quotation is, 
‘* God made the country, man made the town, and the Devil 
made the suburbs,”” and who thinks Mr. Eden Phillpotts the 
only living writer worth reading, give him Tillers of the Soil— 
with my love! He will then not only bless you—and me—but 
will also admit that there are two living writers worth reading ! 

Mr. Patterson is in no sense an imitator of Mr. Phillpotts, 
but he irresistibly reminds you of him, His humour may not be 
quite so rich, but there is the same whiff of the soil, the same 
lash of the rain, the same gleam of the sun, above all, the same 
sighing, laughing, melting, throbbing humanity in his work. 
‘* Life, life, life—healthy, strong and vigorous life ’’ is what 
Abe Shuttleworth, the hero of the story, asks for. It is what 
J. E. Patterson, his creator, provides. 

Tillers of the Soil is a tale of Essex; of how a Yorkshire 
farmer who had made a hash of the first part of his life went 
there with his daughter, and proceeded: to build up his fortunes 
and ideals afresh; of how his sins followed him in the person 
of Tamar Pringle, and nearly ruined those fortunes and ideals 
for ever. 

Beside the Shuttleworths and 
Tamar, there is another charac- 
ter who stands out strongly in the 
tale. This is Lucian Kingdom, 
the American. With Abe's 
‘daughter he supplies the love- 
element, and, though rather too 
fond of reciting his own poetry, 
is otherwise a charming fellow 
and a credit to any country. 
Here are three of his best say- 
ings : 

“If I had my way I would 
burn every pessimistic book in 
. the world, and make it a death 
penalty to write another.’ 

‘* Fortune gives to every man 
according to his courage—and 
his intelligence.’’ 

“* The power of a good woman’s 
laugh is just a ring from 
heaven.”’ ; 

The minor characters in Tillers 
of the Soil are as good-as the 
“major ones. They vary from 
Jinglejoy, the dear old hedger- 
and-ditcher with a cast in his 
eye, to Mrs. Hinckson-Tiffling, 
the lady with social ambitions 
and a supposed past; but they all 
win your critical sympathy and 
are all clean cut from Nature. 

On page 46 Abe Shuttleworth 
proposes the best Royal toast 
ever proposed at a harvest-home 
—or anywhere else! At least, if 

it isn’t the best, tell me of a better : 

‘‘ The King, ladies and gentlemen—the King and the soil of 
England; may the one flourish as long as life will let him, and 
the other for ever! ”’ 


Patterson 


Friends of Fate. By Lucas Cieeve. (Greening & Co. : 6s.) 
. 


‘J(\RIENDS OF FATE is a most interesting account, founded 

on fact, of an unscrupulous Hebrew lawyer who sailed to 
the Harbour of Success on a sea called the Sins of Society. For 
a fee he would wash dirty linen white or dye clean linen black, 
and innocent people would come out of divorce courts guilty, 
and guilty people innocent according to the amount paid by 
each side. Now who can be the original ? 


A Book of Original Plays. (Lynn & Harding.) 


HE PLAYGOER is very glad to have A Book of Original 

Plays, by divers playwrights, also The Madras House, 
by Granville Barker (Sidgwick and Jackson); but in a section 
devoted to Literature the printer says he can enly find room 
for a five-line criticism of Drama. wn 
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Rem me 


By WALLACE'!L. CROWDY 


T last, so it seems to me, there is some esthetic hope 
for the pianoforte. Generally: speaking it is one of 
two things: either a quite unnecessary means of in- 
flicting mild torture upon acquaintances, or merely an 
article of furniture. I do not mean to say that all players of 
the pianoforte en famille are torture-inflicters, but there are 
times when it would be better that we had never been born 
with ears that hear. None the less, speaking or silent, the 
pianoforte in the house is 
regarded as a sign of cul- 
ture. It is remarkable, 
therefore, that almost 
without exception — this 
domestic instrument is 
ugly in form and outline. 
Moreover, the  unsatis- 
factory form of the piano. 
forte is one of the excep- 
tions to the general rule 
that that form which ex- 
presses the use to which 
it is devoted, that is 
primarily dictated by 
necessity, is generally 
satisfactory. It is im- 
possible, even theoreti- 
cally, to defend the form 
either of the “ upright ”’ 
or ‘“ grand’’ pianoforte 
of to-day. It has grown 
from some quite beautiful 
ancestors, the spinet and 
the harpsichord, but 
itself has become by no 
means a thing of beauty. 
It is this outward form 
of the pianoforte that I 
have been asked to con- 
sider ; but for the moment 
we might recall a little of 
the history of its evolu- 
tion in the two hundred 
years during which it has 
taken to grow. In the 
first case, every keyboard 
instrument has, in one 
way or the other, con- 
tributed towards the 
nearly perfect unchro- 
matic keyboard  instru- 
ment which I call the 
pianoforte, but which 
most other people, 
having, presumably, less leisure than I have, call simply and 
quite inaccurately ** the piano.”’ 


There are, as probably you are unaware, two quite interest- 
ing collections of musical instruments. at South Kensington ; the 
one small, but instructive, in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
the other in the Museum of the Royal College of Music, not 
so far away. There is also an excellent collection \of_antique 
instruments at Messrs, Broadwood’s, and the firm of Erard— 
a name inseparably associated with the development of this 
instrument—have a series of delightful old instruments in their 





An Upright Grand Pianoforte by Pleyel, Wolff, of Paris 


Designed in L'Art Nouveau style, and made of light wood, dull polished, 
with oxidised silver metal ornaments. 


palatial magasin at Paris. Any one of these four collections, 
all of them, fortunately, fairly well known to me, are available 
to the serious inquirer, and more than repay the trouble of a 
visit. In the Broadwood collection we go back practically as 
far as is necessary—to a clavichord in gold-lacquered case, 
apparently of English manufacture, made about 1770. If it is 
an English clavichord it is extremely precious, as they are 
undeniably rarely met with, inasmuch as most of those which 
are still to be found 
amongst us have Ger- 
many or Austria as their 
country of origin. 





Not that the clavichord 
did not exist long before 
1770—one is figured and 
described by Virdinig at 
the beginning of the 
reign of Henry VIII.— 
but, since the name de- 
notes the addition of keys 
to a stringed instrument 
of the dulcimer type, we 
have the simplest as well 
as probably the earliest 
form of mechanism for 
the purpose. Briefly 
speaking, when a note is 
struck on the clavichord a 
brass blade (called a tan- 
gent) with which the key 
is provided strikes the 
corresponding string, 
producing a_ feeble 
metallic sound. _Primi- 
tive as the arrangement 
may appear to us to be, 
the clavichord was, never- 
theless, the favourite in- 
strument of that great 
founder of music unde- 
filed, Johan Sebastian 
Bach, and the art of play- 
ing upon it was brought 
to a high pitch of perfec- 
tion, all its peculiarities 
being studied and utilised. 
For certain quaint and 
dainty beauties the 
modern pianoforte is no 
improvement upon this 
more personal and _in- 
dividual instrument, and 
upon no other keyed in- 
strument are possible the vibrato and portamento, two most 
charactéristic kinds of touch much cultivated in those days. 
In the earliest clavichords, called ‘‘ fretted,’’ each pair of 
strings served for two, or even three, notes. The pitch of the 
note was determined by the spot at which the string was 
struck by the tangent. While the tangent is in contact with 
the string it cuts off the length required for the particular note, 
just as when the string of a guitar is held down by the finger 
upon a fret. 


The spinet—which is here illustrated—does not date back as 
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far as the clavichord, and differs from it in that its strings 
are plucked by small quills, from which peculiarity, inasmuch 
as the little crow-quill plectra somewhat resembled a thorn 
(spina), it took its name. The quality of tone was different 
from the clavichord, and it was considerably more powerful. 
There is no doubt about its charm, and some years back the 
house of Erard revived the art of making the instrument, and 
how charming these modern replicas were many an idle hour 
of my time can testify. But doubtless there were many to 
whom the tone is “* thin,’’ and the desire for more power was 
answered by the invention of the harpsichord, a double, triple, 
or even quadruple spinet. The chief marvel about it for me 







The: Spinet— the favourite instrument of Handel 


has always ‘been that the delicate mechanism, consisting of 
the same: quill plectrum—which is forced past the string—and 
a bristle (!) ‘which keeps the tiny pivoted wooden tongue in 
position, so seldom gets out of order. Apart from the use of 
several sets of strings, the feature about the harpsichord— 
which can immediately be detected—is not only its greater 
length of case, but,the fact that it generally possesses an upper 
and a lower keyboard. There were three strings to each note, 
two of the strings being tuned in unison and the third an octave 
higher. The use of'‘‘ stops,” of the ‘‘ lute ”’ stop, the “ buff ”’ 
or ** meeting ’’ stop—which if anyone is curious to know more 
about I can explain another time—the ‘‘ Venetian swell ’’ (in- 
vented by Burkat Tshudi in 1769), the ‘‘octave’’ stop, the 
‘* machine ”’ and the ‘‘ unison ’’ stop render the harpsichord an 
even more complicated and versatile instrument than our 
modern piancforte. The Conduit Street museum contains a 
truly noble specimen made by Burkat Tshudi at Johannes 
Broadwood in 1790, well worth inspection. 


Possibly my enthusiasm for the harpsichord has carried me 
along a little too fast, for the pianoforte, my ostensible objec- 
tive, dates from about 1709—an inversion of figures.which none 
the less represents a long lapse of time. As the first railway 
carriage was built in imitation of the horse-coach, and the 
modern motor-car is a copy and seldom even an adaptation of 
the private “‘ carriage ’’ which it is superseding, so the earliest 
pianoforte was invented in harpsichord shape in Italy by Cris- 
tofori. It took some years for this new instrument to penetrate 
into Germany—now the chief, although not the best, workshop 
of the world—and it was not until about 1760 that Johann 
Zumpe introduced that oblong form of it which originated the 
square type of pianoforte which endured amongst us for about 
acentury. These are to be met with from time to time, and if 
the inadequate inside is rémoved—as is the case with the one in 
my possession—the case makes a quite presentable and well- 
proportioned sideboard cabinet. Wooden hammers directly 
striking the string, not clothed or felted in the early instru- 


ments, took the place of the plectra, and the deed was done. 
The subsequent history of the pianoforte is the world-old story 
of improvement upon improvement until there would seem to 
be nothing, or next to nothing, left to do to the interior of an 
instrument which, from the mere fact that it must be either 
‘* square,”’ “ upright ’’ or “‘ grand,”’ to recall an old trade say- 


ing, should stimulate a craft to the pinnacles of integrity and 
honour ! 


It is no part of my intention to trace the growth of the piano- 
forte step by step, but as far as its construction in wood per- 
mitted the grand pianoforte was complete by the year 1820. 
The genius of Beethoven is the next step in the evolution of the 
instrument. The development of technique essential to the 
interpretation of his master-music attained its highest perfec- 
tion between 1820 and 1850, and it is one of those curiosities 
of common knowledge that the early eminence of the greatest 

of all composers (and I say this deliberately) as a 
pianist has been to a large extent overshadowed by 
his sublime. genius as a creator. *Gradation of 
power was the great desideratum of the player; and 
the possibilities of this were intimately connected 
with the freedom of the wrist, which the usual 
shortsightedness of the ‘professor’? had _pre- 
viously disallowed, and with the discovery, made 
almost instinctively,: that to give elasticity to the 
fingers, they should be raised in order to descend, 
and not to be drawn inwards, as was the case with 
the old Bach touch. This change of practice involved 
a blow by the hammer which the indifferent Berlin wire of the 
time would not stand. Thicker wire produced greater strain 
on the framing which the wooden cases were not strong enough 
to resist. Hence we get, through Beethoven, as I have said, 
the introduction of metal into the frames of our pianofortes—an 
innovation stoutly opposed by the English makers for many years 
to their temporary complete undoing. Their conservatism nearly 
cost them the market, and all but handed it over to the German 
importer, The further development of the pianoforte has been 
marked at successive periods by the adoption of the complete 
metal frame cast in one piece, the use of overstrung scaling, 
and of the modern repetition action, and lastly, in this country 
at least, by the introduction of the now well-known steel barless 
construction. 


It is this combination of art and mechanism which renders 
the pianoforte supremely interesting as a study. It is the 
artist’s tool, the 
medium between 
him and his audi- 
ence. Either it 
assists or it en- 
dangers, the flow 
of inspiration 
“across the foot- 
lights.’’ It is in 
no sense perfect— 
you realise this 
any time you hear 
a pianoforte. con- 
certo and contrast 
it with a violin 
concerto—but it. is 
a wonderful thing 
of manufacture. 
Mechanical as it is, the fact that no two performers and no two 
amateurs make the same pianoforte seem alike shows how far 
from the merely mechanical the world’s pianoforte makers 
have made the instrument. Again, there is a temperament about 
the “ makes ”’ of each eminent manufacturer. With some 
experience you can place them even in the dark, as the saying 
is! There is a different quality and character to each. The 
fat, luscious tone of the Bliithner, with a quality designed “ to 
tickle the old ladies ’’—as Signor Randegger once described it 
to me; the hybrid Bechstein, with an unexpected sparkle added 
to its Teutonic ponderosity—a quality which sent the British 
amateur crazy twenty years ago; the bigness and massiveness 
of tone and touch of the American-German Steinway; the still 
better qualities of the little known American Chickering; the 
sparkle and fairy-like touch of the typical Erard, oe 
like and fascinating—Paderewski’s piano; and the French 
Pleyel Wolff—a beautiful instrument, almost as delicate and 





Dr. Vincent’s Supér=Action Grand 
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immediately responsive in touch as the Erard and with a 
sonority added most desirably and _ successfully—Chopin’s 
pianoforte ! And the British makers: the Kirkmans, the 
Collards, the Justin Browns, the Allisons, the Hopkinsons, the 
Brinsmeads and the Broadwoods, those many makers who 
haunt the Camden and Kentish Towns. With the exception of 
the last, who have put the coping-stone of success upon all 
previous efforts by the introduction of the now well-known 
steel barless construction, the others have always been, and 
remain, mainly commercial ; although I have no doubt whatso- 
ever in my own mind and experience that the British can build 
the best pianoforte in the world if they will bring their minds 





A Pleyel Grand 


Mahogany and bas-reliefs in bronze patiné, by M. Savine. 


to it. It is the era of the iron frame, which the British manu- 
facturer was all too long in adopting, and upon this fixed frame- 
work the talent of the artist-builder has every scope. 


I have had it de monstrated to me lately in a most unex- 
pected quarter, quite accidentally by Dr. Vincent. The good 
doctor is rarely equipped for his task. He is a musician of 
taste and achievement, most unusually endowed with a gift for 
mechanics, he is unconservative and, above all, enthusiastic. 
Quite accidentally | have discovered not only that he builds 
pianofortes, but also that he builds them on an entirely new 
plan. He threatens, literally, to turn the pianoforte upside- 
down, or if not the entire instrument, the mechanism thereof. 
The results, as I have listened and tested, are fascinatingly 
pleasant, and are none the less gratifying to me since I know 
that every stick and stock is British-made. Not only has Dr. 
Vincent altered his scaling in such a way es to overcome the 
‘* break ’’ which all pianoforte makers know and dread—at one 
time it was a most apparent fault in the otherwise almost fault- 
less Erard—but the alteration is as sound in theory as it is 
successful in performance. It marks a return to type and, 
above all things, permits of a return to the more beautiful 
shapes of the keyboard instruments before the pianoforte, which 
whether upright or grand, has no beauty of line. This invention 
of Dr. Vincent’s is called the Super-Action grand pianoforte, 
and with it the blow of the hammer is downwards, directly 
forcing the string on to the bridge, at once communicating the 
vibrations of the string to the sound board. Full advantage is 
thus taken of the first vibrations of the string, the strongest and 
purest. Many years ago instruments were made with this 
method of striking the string by Wornum, but the difficulty of 
getting the hammer away from the string with a satisfactory 
touch of the key rendered his result unsatisfactory. The late 
Mr. A. J. Hipkins in his *‘ History of the Pianoforte ”’ says 
that he does not believe this difficulty can ever be overcome, 
therefore this ideal method of obtaining tone from a pianoforte 
can never be employed. It is now claimed, however, that these 
difficulties have been overcome. The instrument is not yet in 
the market and cannot be for some little time, as further de- 
velopments are in progress which, it\is.thought, may render it 
still more successful, but when it comes we have achieved 
much both in tone and in beauty of form. 

Apart from the novelty of the action, the graceful contour of 
this new piandforte attracts me. As I have already said, it will 


permit of a return to the beauty and grace of the lines of the 
spinet and harpsichord. All other efforts, so far, have been 
directed to gilding the pill. The ugly underlying shape has 
remained, whether we adapt the sinuous curves of ‘ L’Art 
Nouveau,”’ as Messrs. Pleyel Wolff have done both in their 
upright and grand forms, or merely sumptuously decorate in 
the Louis XV. or Louis XVI. style of Vernis Martin as the 
Maison Erard, under M. Blondel’s direction, does to such 
absolute perfection. The natural form of the grand pianoforte 
defies the efforts of everyone, manufacturer, artist and archi- 
tect. The Broadwood firm has been the most adventurous of 
all, and Mr. C. R. Ashbee has obtained a novel effect with his 
‘upright ’’ by making the pianoforte look like a cupboard—a 
not very sound principle of construction. Mr. Carrick Allom’s 
harpsichord-shaped semi-grand was really too good, I think, 
to be sent to the Shah of Persia, and Arthur Blomfield’s effort 
at a full-sized concert grand suggests an architect’s funda- 
mental belief in the complete stability of this world. Mr. 
Ashbee’s ** square ’’ semi-grand has as many unnecessary legs 
as a gate table (and that’s about twenty too many) and the 
same defect is apparent in Mr. R. Flockhart’s so-styled Queen 
Anne “‘ grand.”” The Alma Tadema and Burne Jones piano- 
fortes, the one designed by G. E. Fox and the other by Burne 
Jones himself, convince me that until we reform the shape of 
the pianoforte itself and not merely attempt to disguise it with 
decoration it can never be a thing of beauty or a joy for ever. 





A Broadwood Semi-Grand 


In solid oak case, with keyboard enclosed by doors, corners with strap hinges 
of hammered iron, mounted on a harpsichord stand. 


The most remarkable modern «evelopment of the pianoforte, 
whether we call it the piano-player or the player-piano is 
of no real consequence, has only accentuated the ugliness of 
the accepted form, as it has required more of it. This 
mechanical device has also given a new life to many a dumb 
instrument. Now, then, is the appointed time when the 
designer may have his fling. The super-action of Dr. Vincent's 
contriving sets free the form; the pneumatic bellows can do 
the playing. Surely some artist shall arrive who will make 
the outward form of some beauty! 
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BROADWOOD PIANOS sx 


PLAYER-PIANOS 





@, The musical importance of player-pianos is every day more 
fully accepted. 

@, The fact that they bring into the repertoire of the amateur 
compositions which would otherwise be denied to his powers, 
and thus minister to his musical education, is now recognised. 


@, JoHN BRoADwoop & Sons, LimiTeED, have never manu- 
factured piano-players, and until the internal player—the player- 
piano as opposed to its predecessor, the piano-player—was 
perfected they declined to give their name to an invention which 
they regarded as imperfect. 


@, Broadwood Player-Pianos, both of the upright and the 
‘grand’ form, are distinguished through the fact that the 


pianoforte action and the player-action are manufactured in the 
same workshops, and together built in to each instrument. 


BROADWOOD’S LIBRARY OF 
FULL - SCALE MUSIC ROLLS 


EVERY FACILITY FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF 
SUBSCRIBERS @ SPECIAL PURCHASING PRIVILEGES. 
A CATALOGUE CONTAINING ALL THE BEST MUSIC. 
* FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. * 











THE GRAND PLAYER-PIANO. 


John Broadwood & Sons, Ltd., Conduit St., London, W. 














W..B. CORSETS THE FIGURE. 


THE woman who wants to appear at her best must begin with the selection of a correctly fitting corset. A W.B. at 
once assures her a fashionably correct foundation for all her gowns, and proves a most comfortable and satisfactory 
garment. A persona! fitting is a great asset in the selection of a corset, and any lady paying a visit to the Regal Corset 
- F seein Parlor can be fitted by an expert. 
: ‘ . OUR PRIVATE FITTING ROOMS ARE WARM AND COSY, AND THE 
RANGE OF MODELS TO SELECT FROM — A PERFECT FIT 
FOR EVERY FIGUR 


LATEST AMERICAN MODELS. BRITISH MADE. 


|W. B. Reduso. 


CORSETS 


pecially adapted for ladies of stout figure. They do not squeeze or pinch, 

but Bye a scientific placing of the gores they 
MAKE A PER ANE a REoUc TION OF FROM 
NE TO FIVE INCHES, 
without the aid of any injurious straps or peeseee devices. 
MODEL No. 772.—In White and Grey Coutil four hose supporters at front 
and two at sides. Sizes 20 to 86 inches. Price, 12@. 11d. per pair. 

MODEL No. 774.—Same shape in strong Venetian Cloth. Price per pair, 21. 


W.B. NUFORM Corsets 


Combined style, perfection and fit, with comtirs, at POPULAR PRICES. 

All sizes and lengths, so that every lady can find @ model specially adapted to 

her requirements, giving the figure superb graceful lines. 

MODEL No. 477.—For average figures,.Hip Subduing. Made of wveng 
Coutil in White and Ser. Lace trimmed. Hose supporters at front an 
sides, Sizes, 15 to 80inches. Price 3e, 11d. per pair. 

—— No. 343.—Same style in Broché (Sky-White, Pink-White). 

4s. 114d. per pair. 


If you are. unable to pay us a personal visit at the moment we shall be pleased to send 
you, on receipt of a postcard, a dainty booklet dealing fully with the corset question. 


[ REGAL CORSET PARLOR (*a") {Susrsyreron mon starr, | 
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THE 


Metropolitan & Counties 


Investors, Limited. 
FINSBURY COURT, E.C. 


Telegrams - . . “LALLWYN, LONDON.” 
Telephones - Nos. 8246 and 8247 LONDON WALL 
Codes . . - A.B.C, Sth Edition, Broomhalis 








BRANCH OFFICES: 
BELFAST—Grosvenor House, Wellington Place 
BRIGHTON—69 Ship Street 
BRISTOL—23 Clare Street 
LIVERPOOL—Oriel Chambers, Water Street 

MANCHESTER—44 Victoria Buildings, Market Street 
CORRESPONDENTS at AGENTS at 
Paris, Berlin, New York, Birmingham, Hull, Glasgow, 


Antwerp, Johannesburg, Huddersfield, Leeds, and 
Cape Coast Castle & Axim. Portsmouth. 





SYNOPSIS OF BUSINESS. 
INVESTMENT 


The company makes a speciality of the investment of 
funds in all Stock Exchange securities. Transactions are 
executed at closest net prices—no commission being 
charged. Clients, should they desire, are at liberty to 
settle for stock against cash through their Bankers’ Agents 
in London. 


PURCHASES FOR FORWARD DELIVERY 


The company offers facilities for dealing in stocks and 
shares on payment of a small initial deposit varying from 
5 per cent. to 20 per cent., according to the nature of the 
security. As a general rule 20 per cent: is required on 
Mines and Industrials; 10 per cent. on American and 
Foreign Rails; and 5 per cent. on Home and Colonial 
Rails and Government Stocks. The balance of the purchase 
money is provided by the company, a low rate of interest 
being charged for the accommodation. Dealings can be 
undertaken for settlement at one, two, or three months 
from date of purchase. Bargains under the above system 
can generally be extended for a similar period. 


SPECULATIVE ACCOUNTS 


Fortnightly accounts are opened for approved clients 
subject to deposit with order: 20 per cent. is required on 
Mines and Industrials, and 5 per cent. on Home. and 
Colonial Rails and Government Stocks. American Rails 
are opened on deposits ranging from 3 per cent. to 10 
per cent. 


OPTIONS 


are granted on all marketable securities, at current 
rates. Such rates are, of course, subject to variation 
as market conditions warrant. 


NEW ISSUES 


The company is prepared to advise on all new issues, 
and to make applications on behalf of clients. Owing to 
its extensive connection the company can generally secure 
special allotment in all important new companies. 


COUPONS 


are cashed or collected on behalf of clients. The company 


is prepared to act as general agents for clients stationed 
abroad. 


ADVICE 


The company is in a position to secure most reliable infor- 
mation through the medium of its many agents and 
correspondents, Clients are assured of the benefit of 
this information. Correspondence iis invited and no 
effort is spared to meet the individual requirements of 
clients present and pruspective. 


C. P. REDWAY, Managing Director 
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Concert and Theatrical Professions 


Mr. PHILIP SUCKLING 


A.R.A.M. 


the celebrated Teacher of Voice Production, Elocution, and Theatrical 
Coach (pupil of Cav. Alberto Randegger and the late Mr. William 
Farren), has resumed his lessons in the above subjects at 


97 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


and has a few vacancies for pupils. Mr. Suckling gives a special private 
audition, voice trial and advice FREE, at his Studio every Thursday 
afternoon, from 2 to 6. 





Mr. Suckling offers 
TWO FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


for Singing and Elocution, each tenable for 
one year, to ladies or gentlemen possessing 
good voices. 


For full particulars and appointment, write or call 
97 NEW BOND STREET (Oxford Street end). Tel. 2943 Mayfair 

















TELEPHONE NO. 


1266 Kensington. 


~ CALEB 
PORTER 


Gowns worn by Miss 
Christine Silver in 
“The Speckled Band” 
were designed and 
executed by 
MRS. CALEB PORTER 


See June issue “ Englishwoman” 














175, Brompton Road, 
S.W. 
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| Pescad IVEAGH, who recently had to undergo a serious 
operation, is now at Valescure. She is slowly recovering, 
but hopes to be well enough to give several brilliant entertain- 
ments during the season. at 5, Grosvenor Place. Lady Iveagh 
got over the operation itself very well, but it must be some 
time before she is really herself again... Lord Iveagh has two 
houses in Grosvenor Place side -by side, in the top block, just 
below St. George’s Hospital, and about the middle of the two 
mansions there is an arched opening in the party wall. It was 
in the corner house that Lady Iveagh, then Lady Guinness, 
began to give in the seventies for the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and other members of the 
Royal Family those magnificent 
balls that were the forerunners of 
the costly entertainments of to- 
day. One ball she gaye in 1879 
cost, it was said, £5,000, and the 
largeness of the amount caused 
considerable comment at the time. 





Nnother well-known lady who 
has just undergone a_ serious 
operation is’ Lady Audrey Buller, 
the widow of that brave and bluff 
old general, whose death in retire- 
ment at Downes, the family seat in 


Devon, ended a brilliant and 
honourable career. Lady Audrey 
Buller’ is the only surviving 


daughter of the late Lord Towns- 
hend, and she was greatly shocked 
last autumn by the sudden death 
of her sister, Dowager Lady St. 
Levan. Lady Audrey left Downes 
some time ago, but she has con- 
tinued her associations with the 
neighbourhood of her former 
home, where she did an immense 
amount of good. She was presi- 
dent of several local benevolent 
organisations, and she did a lot of 
private visiting among the poor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Foster have 
arrived in town from Canwell 
Hall, Staffordshire, and are 
making their headquarters at 
Claridge’s for the present. The 
Member for Stratford-on-Avon is 


IP 
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are turned out by hundreds and thousands daily Bank of 
England notes, postal orders, and Indian notes. The late Mr. 
John Portal, of Laverstoke, left his great landed estates to his 
eldest son, the late Mr. Melville Portal, and the paper mills to 
his second son, Mr. Wyndham Portal, father of Sir William 
Portal, and the first baronet. Now the land is not worth any- 
thing like what it was, but, on the other hand, the paper mills 
greatly increase in value. This district of Hampshire is called 
‘** Portalia,’’ as it is quite peopled with the Portals and their 
connections. The family were Huguenots, and being greatly 
persecuted under Louis XIV. they sought a refuge in Holland, 
and eventually came to this 
country. 








Lord and Lady 
arrived at 7, 


Lilford have 
Portman Square, 
which they have rented for a 
couple of months from Lord 
Arthur Butler. Lord and Lady 
Lilford live most of the year at 
Lilford Hall, near Oundle, except 
for a couple of months at Glen- 
tromie, Inverness - shire, every 
Highland season, and usually when 
in town they stay at an hotel. There 
is no keener sportsman in North- 
amptonshire than Lord Lilford, 
who is a good shot, a_ keen 
cricketer, and also interested in 
Rugby football, and a _ famous 
breeder of horses and shorthorns. 
His beautiful place in a richly- 
wooded country is noted for the 
aviaries set up by his father, the 
distinguished ornithologist. Lord 
and Lady Lilford had the great 
misfortune to lose their only son, 
a bright, intelligent, and amiable 
boy, and the heir to the title and 
estates is Lord Lilford’s brother, 
Mr. Stephen Powys, to whom. the 
late peer left St. Ann’s Hill, 
Chertsey, Charles James Fox’s be- 
loved home. 

Witham Hall, near Bourne, is 
the seat of Mr. Walter Lionel Fen- 
wick, and one of the most delight- 


ful residences in Lincolnshire, 
one of the Fosters of Queensberry, —pioip} [Kate Pragn With its picturesque old-world 
Halifax, of which family Lady Tke Hon. Sylvia Brett gardens with stone-flagged walks. 
Normanby and Lady. Inchiquin Previously Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 
are members and cousins of Mr. Foster. Their grandfather Fenwick used to reside at the Abbey, Storrington, in Sussex, 


was originally a small farmer and colliery owner at Queens- 
berry, but he became a manufacturer early in the last century, 
and out of alpaca made a huge fortune, leaving all his sons 
practically millionaires. The head of this family of Foster 
is the line of Hornby Castle, Lancaster. Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Foster’s only daughter, Miss Irene Foster, was a débutante 
last year, and Mrs. Foster will be entertaining for her again 
this season at 15, Lpper Belgrave Street. 

Mrs. Spencer Portal is giving a dinner dance for her daughter, 
Miss Constance Spencer, at the Ritz on February 13th and 
anether on May 8th. Mr. Spencer Portal is a brother of Sir 
William Portal, of Laverstoke, Hants, whose elder son, young 
Mr. Wyndham Portal, has just left the 1st Life Guards to 
join the family paper-making concern, near Whitchurch, where 


a pleasant place, but not to be compared to Witham. Mr. 
Fenwick is one of the ancient family of the name that was 
settled at Fenwick Tower, Northumberland, and whose heads 
were Lords of Fenwyke in the time of Henry I. and Stephen. 
He married a daughter of the late Lord Robert Montagu by 
his second marriage. 

Lord Robert Montagu, ‘ite was in his political days some- 
what eccentric, made a most romantic second marriage. His 
widow, who died a year or so ago at the age of seventy, had 
the career which is said to be the ambition of the large, but 
little noticed, public that supports the penny novelette. She 
was, in fact, a parlourmaid. A very beautiful girl, she was 
employed somewhere near Lord Robert Montagu’ s residence ; 
anyway she attracted his attention. He fell in love with and 
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married her, and the girl of humble birth became by the union 
sister-in-law to Louise Duchess of Devonshire, the latter’s first 
husband, the seventh Duke of Manchester, being Lord Robert's 
brother. Lord Robert Montagu, who was a Catholic and then 
a Protestant, long contributed in a literary way to political and 
theological controversies. 





Lady Muriel Watkins,.one of those who sent wreaths for 
decorating the statue of Charles 1. in Whitehall on 
January 30th, her tribute being ‘‘ In loyal memory of the 
Martyr Monarch and of Bonnie Prince Charlie,” is an ardent 
admirer and adherent of the Stuart dynasty, and always 9n 
the anniversary of the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, 
February 8th, she sends a souvenir to Fotheringay. Last year 
on the presumed site of the queen’s execution Lady Muriel had 
placed a posy of snowdrops with a card attached by royal 
Stuart tartan bearing the inscription, ‘‘ In loving memory of 
Marie Stuart, from Lady Muriel Watkins. ‘O Domine Deus 
speravi in Te O care mi Jesu nune libera me.’ Spratton Hall.” 





Lady Muriel Watkins 
is the only daughter of 
the Earl and Countess of 
Lindsay, and some time 
ago she became a Catho- 
lic. ‘The Lindsay family 
is one of the most ancient 
in Scotland, and it is 
closely bound up with the 
history of Scotland. It 
was David Lord Lindsay 
who presented to James 
Ill. before Sauchieburn 
the “ great grey horse” 
which brought about the 
King’s death, and 
another Lord Lindsay 
was one of the four 
nobles to whom the 
charge of the infant 
Queen Mary was com- 
mitted in 1542. This 
Lord Lindsay’s son 
helped to murder Rizzio. 





Lord and Lady Hunt- 
ingdon’s son and heir has 
just entered upon his 
eleventh year, and he bids 
fair to be as keen a hunt- 
ing man as his father, 
who was master of 
beagles at fourteen, and 
has hunted with no fewer 
than fifty different packs Photo} 
of hounds. At seven 
Lord Hastings was in at 
a kill of the Atherstone Hounds, of which Lord Huntingdon 
is master. The eldest son of the Earl of Huntingdon always 
takes the title of Viscount Hastings, but actually there is no 
such honour in the family. In one or two noble families a 
courtesy title is thus manufactured. The eldest son of the 
Earl of Devon takes the title of Viscount Courtenay, and 
Lord Guilford’s heir is known as Lord North, but, as a matter 
of fact, in neither of these two well-known families is there a 
viscounty; and when the future Earl of Guilford grows up 
there is likely to be confusion in view of the fact that there is a 
Lord North. 


There is an interesting romance in connection with the 
Huntingdon earldom, which is the fourth on the roll of the 
Lords. It became dormant on the death in 1789 of the tenth 
earl, and would probably have been so still but for a friend of 
the rightful claimant. The latter a year — to being 
acknowledged as Lord Huntingdon had hardly any idea of his 
own position, and he was induced to claim the ancient earldom 
in spite of himself. A retired unassuming naval officer, hold- 
ing a small official position in a provincial town, he was quite 
content with his station in life, and would hardly consent to 
his friend pursuing the claim, which the latter undertook 
entirely on his own responsibility and at his own expense. 

















Lady Helen Gordon-Lennox 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


So romantic and extraordinary did the claim to the earldom 
seem that the old naval officer thus wrote “‘ By all things good 
you are mad.”’ But after an extraordinary series of adven- 
tures—one so remarkable that it reads like fiction—the claim 
was proved, and the naval officer received a writ of summons 
in January, 1819, commanding his attendance in the next 
Parliament by the style, title, and dignity of Earl of Hunting- 
don. But there were no great estates to be inherited with 
the title. 





The story which went the rounds of the papers a week or 
two ago about a mysterious light which appeared to the alarm 
of wayfarers along a lonely country road in Dorsetshire, 
already possessing the reputation of being haunted, recalls the 
strange light that appears at a curious old house of the 
Slingsbys in Yorkshire. : Very late one summer night the wife 
of the owner, whilst sitting on the terrace, saw the light 
burning most brilliantly apparently on the grass. She went 
down to it and it disappeared. Exactly a year afterwards she 
looked for the light and saw it again. This time she walked 

round the light, and saw it burning between 
herself and the mansion. 


Lord Feversham, who entered upon his 
eighty-third year a few days ago, is enjoying 
fairly. good health, and his birthday was cele- 
brated by a family dinner-party at his house 
in Eaton Square. It is nearly sixty years 
since Lord Feversham married the beautiful 
Miss Mabel Graham, of Netherby, and those 
of their children who were at the birthday 
dinner on January 28th sat down with both 
their parents. A really wonderful old lady, 
the Countess of Feversham has exquisite 
taste in dress, furniture, and colouring, and 
in house and furniture decoration. The 
mother of four lovely daughters—Hermione 
Duchess of Leinster, Lady Helen Vincent, 
Lady Cynthia Gra- 
ham, and Lady Ulrica 
Baring — Lady Fevers- 
ham may be said to have 
not only transmitted to 
them her own good looks, 
but to have helped them 
to grow beautiful, for she 
insisted upon certain exer- 
cise for them, then of 
several hours’ rest, dieted 
them carefully, and so on. 


Sir William Willcocks, 
the originator of the vast 
irrigation scheme, which 
is to make fruitful again 
that part of Mesopotamia 

; which was once the oldest 
garden of the world, the Garden of Eden, is a brother of the 
distinguished soldier, General Sir James Willcocks. That 
marvellous piece of engineering, the Nile dam at Assouan, 
was designed by Sir William Willcocks, but his gigantic scheme 
for the re-creation of Chaldea by reconstructing the vast irriga- 
tion canals connected with the Tigris and Euphrates in that 
ruined country, will be the crowning triumph of his labours. 
Born and educated in India, Sir William served with the 
Indian‘ Public Works Department, then with the Egyptian 
Government, and three years ago he became adviser to the 
Turkish Government in connection with irrigation in the 
Turkish Empire. 


(Lallie Charles 


Sir Marteine Lloyd, whose claim to be present at the Corona- 
tion as “‘ Lord Marcher of the Barony of Kemes,’’ and to 
come immediately after the Lords, was not allowed by the 
Court, of Claims, is head of a very ancient family,, and no 
doubt had there been any precedent of a ‘‘ Lord Marcher of 
Kemes ’’ attending a Coronation his claim would have been 
allowed. In the settlement of claims in respect to ancient 
rights and privileges precedent largely enters, indeed, decides a 
case. Sir Marteine Lloyd, who is the second baronet of 
Bronwydd, Cardigan, is the only and last Lord Marcher in the 
United Kingdom, and he still exercises one of his ancient 
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privileges, appointing each year under his hand and seal the 
mayor of Newport in Pembrokeshire. Newport Castle, built 
by the founder of the family, is now a picturesque ruin. Sir 
Marteine is lineally descended from one of the Lord Marchers of 
William the Conqueror, who secured by conquest the district 
of Kemes in Pembroke, and became Palatine Baron of it with 
Newport as his capital. 


The north country rector’s dream, related in a daily con- 
temporary, about seeing his son jump into-his room and quickly 
vanish, and then hearing of his death at sea at the time of 
his appearance, recalls many similar death warnings. But 
even more curious are those ‘‘ warnings ”’ seen in the daytime. 
A well-authenticated case is that concerning the death of Bishop 
Wilberforce. The late Mr. Evelyn of Wotton, his brother, 
and a guest were sitting in the dining-room at Wotton when 
the brother suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ There is Dr. Wilberforce 
looking in at the window.’’ All three saw him distinctly, and 
then he vanished among some shrubs, as they thought to go 
round to the door. He did not come, much to their surprise, 
and about an hour later they were more mystified still by the 
news that the Bishop had just been killed by falling from his 


did die as history relates. Yet in the face of this the French 
Senate in effect says he was the son who would, but for the 
Revolution, have succeeded to the Throne of France! There 
were, we believe, some forty impostors all claiming to be the 
little Dauphin, but with the exception of Naundorff none had 
any recognised following, and .the likeness gained him ad- 
herents. M. J. Turquan, the greatest of authorities on the 
subject, makes it perfectly clear that Louis XVII. was 
murdered in the Temple and buried in the moat of the prison 
fortress, and deals conclusively with Naundorff in that erudite 
work ‘The King Who Never Reigned,’’ published three or 
four years ago. Naundorff managed to delude many easily- 
gulled people, but he never succeeded in imposing on his alleged 
Bourbon relatives, for as he plaintively admitted they never 
replied to any of his letters. 


Lady Margaret Orr-Ewing, who has been staying for some 
months with her mother, the Dowager Duchess of Roxburghe, 
at Broxmouth Park, Dunbar, has returned to town. Lady 
Margaret is the widow of that gallant soldier, Major J. A. 
Orr-Ewing, of the 16th Lancers, who was known as ‘ The 
Weasel,’’ and was killed during the Boer War, and sister of 





Witham Hall 


horse whilst on the way to dine with the late Mr. Leveson- 
Gower at Holmbury, two or three miles away. The explana- 
tion of this remarkable incident may lie in the fact that the 
Bishop had always wished to see a certain portrait at Wotton, 
but Mr. Evelyn not liking ‘‘ Soapy Sam ”’ had never invited 
him. 


Another death warning relates to a member of the ducal 
family of Leeds, who was killed whilst wrestling. He was 
seen.on the day of his death by an aunt, who called to him as 
he passed through her room, but she got no reply. Rather 
surprised she called the servant,’ who said her nephew had not 
been to the house. The aunt, now thoroughly alarmed, wrote 
off to the young fellow’s mother telling her of the strange 
occurrence; and the next day the aunt received news of his 
death about the time he appeared in her room. 


Most extraordinary is the action of the French Government 
in recognising the Naundorffs as legitimate descendants of 
Louis XVI. Several years after the death of that sovereign 
and his unfortunate consort, Marie Antoinette, a man named 
Naundorff, a watchmaker, came forward and claimed to be 
the Dauphin who had escaped from the Temple during the 
Revolution. He had, it is true,-a striking likeness to the 
Royal Family, but he was undoubtedly an impostor, and ninety- 
nine out of a hundred Frenchmen believe that the little Dauphin 


the Duke of Roxburghe, Lady Victoria Villiers, and Lady 
Evelyn Collins. * Another sister was Lady Isabel Wilson, whose 
death occurred under rather sad circumstances not long after 
her marriage to Mr. Guy Wilson, who is shortly marrying 
again. 


Miss Sylvia Brett, who is engaged to Mr. C. Vyner Brooke, 
a son of the Rajah of Sarawak, is Lord and Lady Esher’s 
younger daughter. She is clever and well read, and has in- 
herited much of her father’s ability. " Miss Brett has published 
some stories, which possess no little literary merit. Her 
younger brother, Captain Maurice Brett, who married the other 
day Miss Zena Dare, has in accordance with the custom in the 
Brigade of Guards resigned his commission in the Coldstreams, 
He now holds a commission in a Territorial battalion of the 
Black Watch. 


Lady Helen Gordon-Lennox, who lately returned South from 
Gordon Castle with her father, the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, has been staying with her step-sister, Lady Evelyn 
Cotterell, at Garnons, Herefordshire, for some very successful 
theatricals at Hereford, in which she took part, as well as 
Lady Evelyn. The youngest and only unmarried daughter 
of the Duke of Richmond, Lady Helen is a very pretty and 
charming girl. Though quite young she is.a most gracious 
and accomplished hostess and has frequently entertained 
Royalty, the first time when only seventeen. She is devoted 
to dogs, and fond of sport of all kinds. 
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By MRS. HUMPHRY 
(‘* Madge”) 


UITE a new fashion has been started by a young bride of 

exalted rank, Lady Violet Manners, in having the coat of 
arms of her own and the bridegroom’s family embroidered on 
the lovely train that formed part of her bridal attire. This 
example is likely to be followed by brides ‘“ wi’ a lang 
pedigree.”” It used to be a fashion to have the coat of arms 
of her family embroidered by a girl and then framed and hung 
in the Picture Gallery. 
This seems to have 
dropped out since girls 
have begun to neglect 


the embroidery frame 
with such benefit to 
themselves in almost 


every way. Should it 
become “ the thing ”’ for 
the coat of arms to ap- 
pear in fine stitchery 
upon the wedding gown 
it will be an easy matter 
to cut it out after the 
dress has been worn a 
few times, frame it, and 
place it upon the walls. 





Egyptian and Per- 
sian embroideries are 
now the rage. They 
are seen on afternoon 
gowns as well as on 
those for evening wear. 
The colours are quite 
exquisite. One of the 
former tvpe is in pale, 
yet vivid, green, just 
the tint of some pale, 
yet hopeful - looking 
shoot that springs from 
some root hidden in a 
dark cellar. This green 
forms a kind of lake or 
meandering river on the 
net or soft cream 
muslin, while a streak 
of rose, a few grey 
clouds, and a touch or 
two of black make up 
an enchanting composi- 
tion, difficult to describe 
in cold black and white. 
Another of these em- 
broideries is chiefly in 
the faint, yet strongly individual, blue of the Nile lily. It is 
worked in gleaming silks round the border of a long tunic in 
very dull green, and owes much of its effect, as do most of 
these embroideries, to the Japanese manner in which lines of 
various length are introduced in dark grey or black. 


The Persian embroideries are of a wholly different order. 
They are kin to the Paisley patterns killed by the national 
mourning of last May. They have this advantage over the 
Egyptian, that the colours are less emphatic and so well and 





Some Smart Hats 


cleverly intermingled that no special tint predominates, and 
the embroidered gown or coat can be worn with almost any 
colour. At the same time it is a fact that these embroideries 
or printed patterns are marvellously enhanced in effect by being 
brought into proximity with such tints as leaf-green, emerald, 
gobelin blue, Saxe and cornflower blue, Indian red (the deep tone 
familiar in buhl clocks and other ornaments of the kind), 
or sulphur colour and 
the dull orange, both of 
which are coming 
steadily and rapidly to 
the front as prominent 
tints of the approach- 
ing brilliant season. 
Try a cream and bis- 
cuit Paisley pattern 
with this dull orange, 
or a sepia black and 
yellow over sulphur, 
and be convinced ! 


‘lune Lone Coat. 

It has taken a new 
lease of life, and is 
slimmer and _ longer 
than ever. Even more 
closely does it fit than 
its immediate prede- 
cessor, with this single 
difference, that it is 
slightly, very slightly, 
wider round the hem. 
This is so cleverly dis- 
guised that it would 
not be noticed by any 
but the wearer, who 
finds it much easier to 
walk in than its ances- 
tor. The secret of this 
lies in cut, and belongs 
particularly to a certain 
firm of skilled tailors 
who devote their 
energies to the service 
of our sex. In the new 
long coat the fashion- 
able woman is smarter 
than ever, so far as 
smartness consists in 
being perfectly straight 
of outline up and down, 
And it certainly does so 
consist at present. A glance at our illustrations will prove 
this to be a fact. By the way, I may point out here that 
gauze eimbossed with velvet is the favourite material for 
long coats on the Riviera, and will be so here when the very 
cold months have passed. One of these coats in iris blue, 
lined with pansy mauve and trimmed with brown marabout, 
was worn last Sunday at the Olympia Skating Club, now the 
place to see all the smartest folk in town. 


Filminess is the chief characteristic of the up-to-date evening 
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Of course, the man to go 
to in London for Evening 
Gowns is Mr. Lee (of 
Charles Lee & Son, 98-102 
Wigmore Street, W.), not 
only because he has such 
lovely designs, and uses 
such beautiful fabrics and 
trimmings, but because he 
has an exceptional gift of 
foresight in the matter of 
coming fashions. Then, 
too, his prices are so 
moderate, and just now, 
quite extraordinary. 

Ladies’ Field. 


“VALENTINE SALE’ 
(Between Seasons) 


sis 


The beautiful Gown illustrated is the one worn 
in the “Quaker Girl.” It is in Soft lvory Charmeuse 
Satin, Bodice of Bugled Net, trimmed Pale Pink 
Rose Buds. New feature: Sash of Royal Blue 
Crepe de Chene and in English Royal Blue 
Gold Empire Embroidery. 


Price 14 Gns. 


—the most unique stock and largest selection 
by clever artists, for immediate wear. 


This month we are displaying a large selection of 
Evening Robes of the most exquisite character. 


2 Gns. to 5 Gns. 


CHARLES LEE & SON 


SPECIALISTS IN LADIES’ WEAR 
98, 100 & 102° WIGMORE STREET 


LONDON, W. 








One of the many sew and charm- 
ing designs offered by MADAME 
BEDDOEs, who gives perfection 
of fit and style combined with 
moderate prices. Patterns of new 
materials, and sketches of day and 
evening gowns sent onapplication. 















(Seddocs , 


10 HENRIETTA STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
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= in three colours—blue, red, or green. 


=> HACKNEY 







When you get home weary 


from the hall or theatre 


grateful woe Ape be if you could just drop into the 
cong gost of his luxurious easy chair. It is genuine 

o-beg and velvet toot a tapestry), and for 
value is one of the most remarkable bargains we ever 


= offer. We call it the " 
| “OXFORD” &(& 
Divan Chair “ ‘ 
and the Top bargain 


price is 4 But note 
eae that 
you can pay cash or 


nt 
il 


Wh 
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and the balance in“: 
monthly instalments, 
Carriage paid to 
your door on first 
payment, It comes 





FILL UP THIS COUPON 
















A ectly safe 
and = harmless 
preparation for 
the removal of 
. superfluous hair. 


C Price 1 O/G Fe 


Sole Proprietress : 


MISS MITCHELL, 39 Sloane Street, London, S.W. 



































Theatrical and Modern Boot & Shoe Makers and Hosiers 


The “DANDY” Shoe, as worn by 
MISS MARIE LOHR, 
who says: “ Shoes are very nice indeed." 
Makers to each of Mr. Charles Frohman’s 
Productions and the leading London Theatres 
and Opera Houses. 





DANCING SHOES A SPECIALITY. 
Every grade of Boots and Shoes for Ladies’ 
Sutdoor wear at Moderate Prices. 

The Queen, the Lady’s Newspaper, Jan. 
21st, 1911, says: ‘ Most excellent bootmakers 

are H. & M. Rayne.” 

The Shoe ‘and Leather Record says: “ Artistic footwear, reflecting the 
highest credit on British craftsmanship."’ 


H. & M. RAYNE One ness eee 


Illustrated Price List post-free. HeadjDepot and Faetory ; 115-119 watennan ROAD, . E. 





















To HACKNEY FURNISHING Co., LTD 


FURNISHING | 1034 1030 Oxford st.,W., or Mare St., Hackney, N. 


Gentlemen,— Please send me one of your “Oxford” 


co., LTD. ee —— and velvet chairs at 47/6. le close 
rst payment of 4/- and agree to pay 4/- per month 
West Bnd Address until the 47/6 is paid. Chair to be delivered free. 

= 105 &105a OXFORD ST.,W ioe 
z Head Offices 68 ere UNC A AL 
MARE STREET WOOD cccccccccccccccccccccescocccesecosccococecs 
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|"NELMARY" 





Established 1817 Tel, 2450 Mayfair 


W. BEADELL Restaurant & Confectioner 


Table d'H&te Luncheon, 1/6. Table d'H@te Dinner, 2/6, or a la Carte at 
erate prices. 
ais AFTERNOON TEAS 
adell's Celebrated G Cakes, 1/- d Beadell's Celebr 
: ~ Ratan 


8 VERE ST., OXFORD ST., W. (\anNit'soS rove) 








RIDDLESTORFFER & CO. 


8 & 9 KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON, 

Hold in Stock a most varied and valuable assortment of 
FUR COATS, including Seal-Musquash, Squirrel, 
soenty etc. Sets of Black Fox, Pointed Fox, 

Skunk, Squirrel, etc. Furs for Motoring. 


Telephone: 1394 Western 


Milliner 


French Modiste 


16 HIGH STREET 


MODERATE Notting Hill Gate, W 
CHARGES ate 


























COSTUMES A SPECIALITY 
COLONIAL OUTFITS. 
FURS at Summer Prices. FRENCH MODEL GOWNS, etc. 


IRENE & C2 272 oxfora circus 


Snowrooms: Inspection invited. 








DELICIOUS COFFEE 





RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 








SOFT, DELICATE SKIN 


A beautiful complexion and face, neck, 
and arms of matchless whiteness are 
insured to those ladies who use 


ROWLAND’S 
KALYDOR 


Most curative, healing, and refreshing. 
It preserves the skin from all trying 
changes of weather, removes freckles, 
tan, redness and roughness; soothes and 
heals irritation, cutaneous eruptions 
more effectually than any other prepara- 
tion. Warranted harmless. Bottles 2/3 
and 4/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, 
and A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
67 Hatton Garden, London. 























MOREEN species (ces 


2 Harriet Street, Sloane Street, S.W. Tel. 3712 Vict. 
Figures reduced by Dr. Zabludowsky's Methods of Massage & Exercises. 
Figure Improved by Breathing Exercises & Special Methods of Massage. 
Manicure. Chiropody. Pedicure. Light Bathe. Superfluous Hair 
Removed. Hygienic Preparations. 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


gown. The ninon, gauze or éolienne used for veiling must have 
this cloudy quality, and if it has, almost any colour, however 
vivid, may be worn beneath it. A gorgeous scarlet and gold 
brocade, too vivid to suit even the darkest of English brunettes, 
is rendered not only intensely becoming but quite poetic when 





forming the background tor 
grey chiffon embroidered 
with grey in pewter and alu- 
minium tones. The vivid 
colours look through mys- 
teriously and effectively, like 
a bright complexion through 
a thin grey veil. Filmy 
fabrics are used more than 
ever to cover such colours as royal blue and emerald in bodices 
and blouses. The fashion is increasing in favour though it has 
been in so long. And another fashion is that of having the two 
sides of bodicés unlike. One with lace and chiffon, the other in 
the“material of the gown. It “ needs wearing,’’ as the 
modistes phrase it, meaning that it is not a style that suits every- 


body. 


I. Charmeuse Riviera Gown 


As might have been expected, the fashigns seen in ‘* A Waltz 
Dream ”’ have largely influenced those seen elsewhere, especially 
in hats. The eccentricity of a very wide brim at the back and 
a narrow one in front immediately caught on. The white 
velvet ‘‘ mob ”’ draped round. with a black lace brim headed 
immediately in front. by a large black satin bow, though rather 
too strikingly picturesque for ordinary, everyday wear, has 
found its way to the Palais de Glace on smart days (Fridays) in 
the Champs Elysées, and, of course, to the Olympia roller- 
skating club. It suits a girlish, Greuze face with round neck un- 
covered by a collar. And finally, the small toque, which is little 
more than a folded band of satin with a feather and a rose, is 
the cause of much relief to matinée visitors, for it has been the 
means of introducing a variety of charming and inoffensive little 
theatre caps which do not, or rarely, get very much in the way 


of the person sitting behind. This little cap completely hides 
the hair, except for a couple of tiny ringlets “ allowed to 
escape,’’ as the novelist puts it, and visible on the forehead. 





Evening gowns are as often, if not oftener, short than long, 
even if the wearers do not intend to dance. But when long they 
almost invariably have the new square train. Its chief recom- ° 
mendation from the practical point of view is that it permits the 
sides to be cut so as to rest on the ground without obliging them 
to be sloped to lead up to the length of the train. This makes 
the latter much easier to manage than it was in the old days. 
But it seems almost as though the train were gradually disap- 
pearing. It grows rarer and rarer. The convenience.of the short 
skirt is undeniable, both for the wearer and for the men who 
compose her escort, but the grace of the long one is equally 
indisputable. 


Mlle. Robinne wears a particularly graceful visiting costume 
with a short train in ‘‘ Les Marionettes”? at the Comédie 
Francaise. It is velvet in a 
deep sea-blue shade, cut prin- 
cess but made with folds 
slightly draped and crossed at 
the waist in front. Below this 
point the gown is moulded on 
the figure. Long enough to 
rest upon,the ground in front 
and at the sides, it is bordered 
with skunk, and the train is 
just long enough for perfect 
grace. The bodice rises in a 
curve over a chemisette and 
kimono sleeves of fine but 
effective guipure, the sleeves 
falling in curves over the blue 
velvet ones (which turn the 
elbows), and a line of skunk 
gives them a finish. ~With this 
very effective gown is carried a 
large muff made of velvet like 
that in the dress, not only 
much gathered but also set 
with half a dozen tucks, and 
bordered with skunk even 
wider than that on the gown. 





A cleverly draped velvet 
gown has the right side of the 
bodice drawn across the chest 
in a way that leaves it per- 
fectly plain upon the right 
shoulder but yet with plenty of 
folds to tuck under the corselet 
front which rises in a point to 
the bust, then curves down 
and round the figure to the 
middle of the back, the point 
and curves both defined by a 
band of Egyptian embroidery 
or galon, all in the same 
colour as the gown. From 
the back this band is continued 
in a slightly bias line down 
the front, covering the only 
seam in the gown. Just above 
the hem is a band of chin- 
chilla, over which droop little 
balls of silk and velvet. The 
sleeves barely reach the 
elbows and are met by long 
gloves. There appears to be 
no doubt whatever that we are 
to have quite short sleeves in 
the spring and summer, prob- 
ably in autumn as well. 





THe AccoRDEON SKIRT. 

Those who dislike the ‘straight-up-and-down gown, rather 
suggestive of the usual nightgear, will be glad to hear that the 
accordeon-pleated skirt is coming in again, and has already been 
seen in marquisette in ashes of roses hemmed with dull green 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


and with bodice of ashes of roses chiffon over bright rhododen- 
dron pink, relieved with a lace chemisette and sleeves in pinkish 
cream colour. Another accordeon gown is in very thin white 
silk muslin with a band of apple-green for border, and was worn 
at a dance with a floating apple-green gauze scarf with a 
tinkling gold border at either end. The pleats of these 
gowns are doubly and trebly pressed by tailors’ heavy irons so 
that they fall in with perfect flatness to the figure, only giving 
when the wearer moves. 

A very ugly and trying form of revers has been worn on coats 
for some time, that which entirely covers the front to below the 





Ill. Chiffon Dance Dress 


waist-line, extending towards the sides in a point. Now it has 
invaded the gown and does its best to add to the shapelessness 
of the thick-waisted Empire effect. A gown in grey silk 
cashmere has these very trying revéers in black velvet, the 
corners standing out as far as the elbows. It is not in the least 
smart-looking, and it simply -gives:the figure no chance. Who 
invents these hideous modes? A malachite-green cloth (one of 
the new colours) has velvet revers in & deeper shade, and so 
wide and deep that they offer as much shelter to the hands and 
arms as a granny muff. The ugliness of it is inconceivable by 
those who have not seen it. 





The two-tier gown is in again, and in such soft fabrics as lace 
or net looks well, but does not suit wiry materials. A white 
lace with the upper skirt reaching the knees is: worn with a 
very long sash in rose Dubarry crépe de Chine embroidered with. 
gold and fringed to match. This sash with its long, straight 
line restores to the wearer some of the apparent inches of 
which the straight line of the two-tier skirt had robbed her. In 
fact she looked a couple of inches taller on the sash side than, 
on the other. 


Lingerie gowns were well in evidence during the January 
sales. Will the summer of 1911 be kind to them? That of last: 


IV. Purple Gauze Cloak 


year gave few opportunities for wearing them. Broderie 
anglaise on coloured materials is to be very smart this year, A 
brown canvas embroidered in green in this way was made for 
the Riviera with a band of green velvet round the foot, a 
Valenciennes shirt veiled with green ninon and sleeves of the 
brown canvas bordered with green. The hat was brown straw 
with green wings. 


Corduroy velvet is again seen among the smart costumes at 
weddings. One in mouse-grey had the long coat open up the- 
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Miss Lilian Braithwaite praises the 


or) € ROY TOILET 
PREPARATIONS 
* ORAN. 

‘“T find the Face Cream an invaluable Preparation for 
keeping the skin smooth and soft, and the Tonic Lotion 
most beneficial. The Face Powder is beautifully fine and 
so moderate in price.” 


. 
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a ee ae (Signed) LILIAN BRAITHWAITE. 
Pomeroy Skin Food Pomeroy Face Powder Pomeroy Astringent Tonic 
. . . > 

This is a scientific preparation perfected after A pure, refined powder, impalpable, adhesive, . Lotion 
many years’ experience of skin treatment. It slightly ae or eeagge A beneficial and Used ta confuncth ith Po. Skin Food 
contains only ingredients which act beneficially protective, an — S 7“ a a it assists in word ae fis d dic atl — 
on the skin. ~ It. contains nothing which will meng i — ae, San and era a <- om toy cating — 
encourage the growth of superfluous hair. The ae. US ope 40 0 Ben. skin from beneuning fe _ flabby wy ~~ +7 
constant use of Pomeroy Skin Food will keep Pomero Li uid Powder tons and Scale alec 4 iA my _ it 
the skin = a ans a It — han au y . ” ; oe , and 8/6 a Bottle. 
remove blemishes. It wi eed the subcu- eres readily to the skin, conceals an as ° 
taneous tissues, build up hollows, fill out lines a healing influence on facial blemishes—pro- Eau de Pomeroy 
and wrinkles, and will keep the perpetual tects the complexion in all weathers, and is A unique and most delightful elixir for Toilet 
bloom of ycuthful hea!th on the face cf especially swtable for use as a preventive of and Bath Water. Tones, whitens and softens 
every lady who. uses it consistently and sunburn. ‘Made in shades, Flesh Pink, Pale the skin; produces a refreshing and invigorating 
according to the directions. 1/6, 3/6, and Pink, White, Rachel and Pale Rachel. sensation, also softens the water. 

5/- a jar. 2/-, 3/6 and 6/6 a Bottle. ‘ : Prices: 2/-, 3/6 and 6/6 per bottle. 


All these Preparations can be obtained from Chemists, Stores, etc., or will be supplied post free on receipt of price by 


Mrs. POMEROY, LU” 29s OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Glectrolysis and Face Treatments by expert operators. 

























Take Care of 
Your Figure 


and Your Face 
will Take Care 
of Itself. 
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““LYSTRA” 


REG. TRADE MARK BRASSIERE 


PATENTED 


The only one which Preserves the 
Contour with absolute Comfort. 


The only Bust Supporter that can -be worn 
en Décolleté. Can be worn next to the Skin. 
Designed to aid Nature, The ‘‘LYSTRA”’ 
Brassiére is designed and fashioned on scientific 
lines to conform to every possible variation of 
the human form. It allows the fullest freedom of 
movement, while it holds the Bust in its correct 
place without the least pressure or discomfort. 


Ensures the Lines of Youth ‘ 


At the Corset Depts, of the best 
Furnishers. 


MADE IN FIFTEEN SIZES, WHITE OR ROSE. : an 


SEND TO-DAY FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


Mme. MARQUIS | 
(Dept. Sy.] EAN Ee 
5'WELLS ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. a 


NOVELTY DE LUXE 


Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND Society when communicating with advertisers. 
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5° WEEKLY ® 
PLAYGOER 


THE FASHIONABLE PLAYGOER’S FAVOURITE WEEKLY 


, No. 1 to be published on 


Ist MARCH, 1911 
and Every Wednesday 


AT ALL BOOKSTALLS & NEWSAGEN TS 


2h “The Weekly Playgoer” will be devoted to the 
; Drama and Fashion. It will be printed on fine 
art paper and profusely illustrated. 


DRAMA AND FASHION 


in London and the Provinces and in Paris will be 

dealt with-—-not from the professional or pedantic 

standpoint, but from the lively and original point 

of view which has made “ The Playgoer and 
Society ” such a popular success. 
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a} The amateur actor will also find “ The Weekly 
Playgoer ” intensely interesting. 





PROPRIETORS— 


q The Kingshurst Publishing Co. Ltd. 
12 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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In the Boudoir (continued). 


sides and laced across with darker grey silk cords, the lacing 
going right up to the arms. It was trimmed with rather 
narrow skunk and was lined with poppy-coloured satin. A 
small poppy-velvet collar finished the coat at the neck, black 
silk French knots dotted all over the bright scarlet. A band to 
match finished the sleeves. The hat was very dark grey satin 
lined with poppy-red velvet and trimmed with vivid plumes. 
The muff was corduroy with skunk at either side and a scarlet 
satin lining. Ae eo ey ay 

Blue, green, dull crimson, and bright purple are the colours 
in their correct order of the four skirts, all in ninon, of an 





Coiffure with Chignon 


evening gown, the uppermost being ravenswing blue. 
is the ninon that there is not the slightest bulkiness. All the 
folds fall straight and free. It is a lovely effect of colour, and 
one hopes that when it finds a wearer she may not ruin the 
whole idea by wearing the wrong green or blue in her hair, or 
worse, sequins in some glittering contradiction to the exquisite 
taste displayed in the gown. Have I mentioned that each skirt 


is weighted with dull purple cabochons at the hem to keep it 
down ? - 


So soft 





Our ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I.—Riviera gown of princess cut in white charmeuse trimmed 
with figured charmeuse. There is a vest of fine needle-run 
point finished with kilting at the top. The single long revers 
is covered with real thread lace. The fashionable girdle 
finishes the waist. The coat which completes this smart suit 
is made’ of the figured charmeuse, the collar, cuffs, and hood 
being faced with black chiffon velvet and furnished with white 
embroidered buttons. Black velvet also lines the large black 
hat in fine straw with its full white plume. 


11.—This long musquash coat reaches to the hem of the 
gown at the back, but curves upward in a rather original way 
in front. The large roll collar is faced with grebe, the sea- 
bird feather-fur that has again come into fashion after many 
years’ neglect. A novelty in lining is the fancy white crépe de 
Chine. The black velvet hat is trimmed with crossing bands 
of the grebe. 


-III.—Dance dress in rose-pink chiffon embroidered by hand 
with round and oblong pearls. The foundation is cream- 
coloured satin foulard, which shows below the over-dress. The 
latter is finished with a fringe of pearls. The cap matches the 
gown, being made of rose-pink chiffon sewn with pearls and 
finished at the side with two pearl tassels. 


1V.—Cloak in purple gauze brocaded with velvet and lined 
with a brighter shade of purple, producing the effect of being 
shot. The folds are caught together at the back with a large 
and handsome ‘tasselled ornament in shades of purple. The 
‘wide stole is skunk. The gown over which it is shown is a 
‘demi-toilette dinner dress in’ meteor crépe de Chine. | The 
chemisette is transparent, and the large picture hat is trimmed 
with feathers a shade deeper in tone than the cloak. 


THree Smart Hats. 

1. Black silk lined with velvet. The crown is encircled by a 
band of Venetian point,. and is covered with a very full white 
Lancer feather. 2. New small toque in draped duck-blue glacé 
with black satin brim. 3. Toque of shaded roses, the brim 
composed entirely of leaves tied with. a black velvet bow. 
COlFFURES, 

1. Chignon arranged high on the crown. Front hair waved., 
Ears covered. 2. Flat band of bright gold gauze with gold 
rose at either side, 


THe Very Latest. 

The newest hats have tall roses standing erect upon the 
crowns, with stems seven inches high, and looking as though 
they were growing up from mother earth independently of 
any tree. This very peculiar fashion is unlikely to endure 
for any length of time. The prettiest flower toques are made 
of shaded velvet spring’ flowers—violets, pansies, scilla—with 
a strongly contrasting colour in ribbon or velvet drawn across 
the front and finished in a knot at either side. 


Roses will always be the favourite flowers in millinery, and 
the moss-rose is to be much worn this year, especially those 
in soft yellow tones, The camellia is seen again, both in 
white and pink, and we are to have it worn in the hair 
above the single Victorian curl, which is to drop from the 
left ear upon the shoulder. The chiet fault of this flower is 
its stifiness, which always gives it an artificial look. 


The gardenia is used with other flowers, but very much 
larger than life. On some of the latest Paris hats an ex- 
traordinary flower appears. It is shaped like a four-petalled 





Coiffure with Gauze and Feather 


clematis, but looks rather like a miniature windmill. It is 
often made of white kid, the petals stretched and wired. 





. 

The made-up feather is a great feature of up-to-date mil 
linery. It is apt to err on the flamboyant side, often ex 
ceeding in size that of the entire hat. 


The newest veils are grey with a small individual design, 
the very large ones being less in demand than they were last 
season, when the extravagance of the designs ran them into 
grotesqueness, Exquisitely fine veils with cobweb patterns 


are now preferred, and are remarkably. becoming to good 
complexions. 


The success of the new material, coton voile, is now 
assured, and it is likely to play a great part in the fashions 


of the year. C 9 ; 2 
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Of Interest to Visitors 


Ladies, if you have a natural regard for your appearance 
and your figure, write or send at once for the interesting little 
booklet issued by Mrs. Elinor ‘Temple, of 147a, Sloane Street, 
5.W. It deals with corsets and corset-making in a plain, 
practical manner, and tells a woman more about herself than 
she ever knew before. Corset-making, says Mrs. Temple, 
is a science. The corset should never be made to mould the 
body into unnatural shapes, but to follow the lines adopted 
by nature—more wonderfully wise than us. A woman needs 
support and comfort, and it is the duty of the corsets to 
supply both. Mrs. Temple’s corsets never fail to do this. 
The lines upon which they are made are purely scientific, 
and many well-known doctors recommend their use to their 
patients. Mrs. Elinor Temple makes a speciality of surgical 
belts and pregnancy corsets. 


, 


** He who would search for pearls must dive below,’’ wrote 
Dryden. But that isn’t necessary nowadays. Society ladies 
are quite content to go to Dely’s, of 13, New Bond Street, 
W. There they find natural pearls imitated so truthfully that 
it is impossible to detect the difference between the real and 
the unreal. Even the remaining test has collapsed—the test 
of lustre. Ordinary imitation pearls lose their lustre, but 
Dely’s do not. Apart from pearls, the firm are expert makers 
of jewellery. Exquisite designs may be seen at Dely’s, the 
establishment being well worth a visit. 


One can tell at a glance whether a man has entrusted the 
making of his clothes to a tailor who knows how to fit him 
or to one who has merely carried out his instructions to ‘* make 
a suit of clothes.’’ Every client of Scott, Son & Claxton would 
be numbered among the former, for they employ some of the 
finest cutters in the trade. Cloths of the best quality only and 
of the latest patterns are to be found at their establishment, 
31, George Street, Hanover Square, W., and this fact accounts 
for the high esteem in which they are held by so many well- 
dressed men in the West End of London. 





A lady without dainty, comfortable lingerie can never feel 
well-dressed. However exquisite or well-made the costume, 
if the undergarments are not in keeping that delightful sen- 
sation of smartness can never be experienced. The same 
remarks apply to a lady wearing inferior corsets. If the 
corsets do not fit properly the dress certainly will not. Ladies 
should see Mme. Elise Eye on these very important matters. 
The reputation many women have acquired for dressing well 
is due more to Mme. Elise Eye than to their dressmakers. 
She lays the foundation and the dressmaker builds upon it. 
Note her address, 72, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 





rhe ideal hostess will never risk spoiling the dinner party 
by inattention to the floral decorations of her table. If she is 
wise she will see the Floral Depét, Ltd., of 47, Baker Street, 
W., on the matter. They are artists in colour and flower 
combination, and can be relied upon to send only the freshest 
and choicest blooms. ‘The Floral Depét, Ltd., have a large 
connection among West End hostesses, and are experts at the 
floral decoration of platforms, halls, or ball-rooms. A call 
at their establishment would more than repay the trouble of 
making it. 





It is surprising how many people suffering from illness or 
general breakdown cannot find a first-class nursing home 
where the charges are moderate.' The Colosseum. Nursing 
Home fulfils this requirement. Centrally situated close to 
Regent’s Park and Harley Street, it is under the personal 
supervision of Mrs. Janet Palmer, a most experienced certi- 
ficated nurse and masseuse, assisted by a large staff of trained 
nurses. The establishment is thoroughly up to date, fitted 
throughout with electric light, and has-a specially commodious 
electric lift, while a prominent feature is a splendid roof 
garden. A postcard to the Matron, 7, Colosseum Terrace, 
N.W., will bring back an illustrated booklet containing full 
particulars as to terms, etc. 





and Society Generally 


Madame Renée le Roy, of 71, Park Sereet, Hyde Park, W., 
may be described as the connecting link in fashionable mil- 
linery between Paris and London. ‘The well-dressed Society 
woman of London does not indulge in quite such a wildly ex- 
travagant design as her sister in the Gay City. Madame is 
Roy has created for herself quite a reputation for her adap- 
tations of the latest Parisian fashions to suit the taste of 
London. Her experience in Paris has taught her that to keep 
customers she must know what style and colour and model 
of. hat will best suit them, and by interesting herself in the 
appearance of her clients over here in a similar manner, she 
has created for herself a large clienteéie. 


Given two exactly similar skins to two different firms, the 
one would have a finer appearance than the other when made 


up. That is why the selection of a furrier should be an im- 


portant matter for ladies. Geo. Augustus Nicholas has, at his 
establishment, 177 Regent Street, W., some exquisite designs 
in furs. It is surprising that some ladies who spend small 
fortunes in furs study the shape and design of them so little. 
It is far better to get their furs from a furrier who is an expert 
in his business, such as Geo. Augustus Nicholas, than from 
firms who buy up large stocks of furs of regulation patterns 
and designs. 


Few West End tailors can claim that every suit, every tailor- 
made costume or riding-habit which leaves his establishment 
has received his personal supervision in making and has been 
fitted and cut by him. Such a claim is made, however, by Mr. 
A. Phillips, of 524 Hans Crescent, W. Furthermore, he is a 
student of style, and the garments made by him bear that 
stamp of quiet dignity which characterises the workmanship of 
the expert. Mr. Phillips has a fine run of patterns, and makes 
it a rule never to stock a cloth unless it can be thoroughly relied 
upon for quality. 


It is one of the greatest mistakes in the world to think 
that ‘*‘ Cambrunnen ”’ water is a medicine. It is nothing of 
the sort, unless a pure, sparkling, natural mineral water can 
be called a medicine. ‘* Cambrunnen ”’ is bottled at the 
springs in the ** taunus,’’ near Homburg, and is sold by the 
Day Wine Co., of 104, Great Portland Street, W. It is a 
favourite club drink, and can be had at all the principal restau- 
rants and bars. 





Many young people of both sexes suffer from acne, and it will 
doubtless interest them to hear that the Terese treatment is 
a positive cure. Mme. Terese, of 5, New Bond Street, W., 
has had considerable experience in the treatment of the skin 
and beauty culture. Her speciality is the removal of lines 
from the face, which so often mar the beauty of elderly 
ladies. With the judicious use of carefully prepared creams 
and lotions and by natural means, the contour of the face 
and neck may be regained, leaving the complexion fresh, 
youthful, and delicate as a miniature. Ladies are recom- 
mended to seek the free advice of Mme. Terese. 





. 


Mme. Kyrle, of 15, South Molton Street, W., has been 
described by several of her numerous clients as an artist. in 
dressmaking and millinery, and ladies who take an oppor- 
tunity of visiting her showrooms readily agree. Mme. Kyrle 
is showing some exeptionally becoming hats and costumes, 
which are generally acknowledged to be the smartest to be 
seen. Although only the latest designs are to be found at 
her establishment, Mme. Kyrle’s prices are very moderate, 
and ladies never place orders with her that are not carried out 
to their entire satisfaction. 


In spite of the sales Irene & Co., of 272, Oxford Circus, 
can offer their clients wonderful bargains in the latest modéles 
de Paris. They are large buyers, and can afford to sell at 
prices that are, in many instances, less than half the original 
= of the garments. Ladies should give Irene & Co. a 
trial. 
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When in any trouble requiring skilful and careful handling 
—whether it be a question of divorce, blackmail, or any 
other worry in which professional aid is advisable—call and 
talk it over with Miss Kate Easton, of 10, Warwick Court, 
Gray’s Inn, the premier lady detective in England. Her 
record guarantees her tact ‘and skill and vouches for her 
integrity. Miss Easton has a staff of trained men at her 
call, and is therefore able to undertake all classes of detec- 
tive work. Remember—she can be absolutely relied on. 











MADAME STEER 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIER & WIGMAKER 
Fancy & Historical Costumes lent on HIRE or made to order. 


22 MAIDEN LANE, STRAND, W.C. 
Factory : Exchange Court, W.C. Telephone No. 8623 Gerrard 











The POPULAR OCCULT 
RESORT IN LONDON 


Visitors to London must not fail 
tocall. New Thought and Occult 
Literature of every department 
kept in stock. 

MONS. W. DE eeeLon 
(from Nice, Monte Carlo) 
ee 


yance, TAROTS. 
mgt aera, Phre- 


ogical H 
mspeciality pony thenpi so 
Lessons given. 
cakes Gee 5/- 
Hours 10 to 8. 
Send for detailed particulars and catalogue of books. 


1 PICCADILLY PLACE, LONDON, W. 
(Adjoining Piccadilly Hotel) 


On parle frangais. 
Si parla Italiano. 








Man spricht Deutsch. 
Se habla Espafiol, 











SAMUELS 


(3 Depéts) 


STRAND, W.. 


HIGH-CLASS STATIONERY & PRINTING 


POSTCARDS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


i Peolish end Fe ac mage we ey ig vant, re ony 
or oyalt ery sctures, etc . 
including “ False God gi Walter Ralegh,” and “The 
lue Bird.” Military Caricatures a Speciality. 
The Largest Selection in London. New cards every day. 
ALL ONE PRICE (Real Photographs) 
1/- per packet of 6. (Post Free.) 


150 STRAND 
POSTCARD DEPOTS - 








84 STRAND 
197a REGENT ST. 


Join our ‘‘ Approval Club.” New cards sent on egnrevel 
as published, post free. Send Name and Address. 


LOWTHER ARCADE 
371 STRAND 


A large and up-to-date selection “of toys and fancy goods 

for presents at all prices. ‘‘ TEDDY BEARS"’ a SPECIALITY 

(brown or white), from 64d. to £5 each. Also Aeroplanes 
(guaranteed to fly) from 3/6 to £2 2s. 


























' THE 


Metropolitan & Counties 
Investors, Limited. 


WHAT THIS COMPANY DOES 


Undertakes all transactions connected with stocks, shares, and 
securities in every market, including the purchase and sale of stocks 
and shares either for take up and delivery or speculative account. 
No commission or brokerage is charged. Clients, should they desire, 
are at liberty to settle for stock against cash at their Bankers’ 
Agents in London. 

Stocks and shares which have a restricted market or no public 
quotation are carefully’ considered. If practicable, terms for oy 
chase or sale can be arranged. 

We possess a large and expert staff, and a special Seaediibened 
Department which keeps clients advised from time to time on invest- 
ment. Correspondence is treated as strictly confidential, and clients 
are not persecuted with frequent circulars. We write when we have 
something to say and not when we want to say something. 

We are prepared to wire the latest prices of stocks and shares, for 
which no charge is made, —~ 

Both large and small accounts receive equal care and attention. 


ACCOUNTS MAY BE SETTLED 


FORTNIGHTLY.—Dealings may be opened for Settlement on the 
account day appointed by the Stock Exchange Committee, differences 
settled and deliveries made on the Stock Exchange pay-day. Margin 
required on mining and industrial securities 20 per cent, of the 
market cost, 5 per cent. (or nominal ‘amount) Home, Colonial and 
Foreign stocks. Americans are opened on poaeees ranging from 
3 to 5 per cent., according to the stock selected. 


MONTHLY OR THREE MONTHLY ACCOUNTS are opened for 
approved clients, differences settled each month or quarter. The 
operator has full control of the stock during the period for which the 
account is open. Uniform rate of interest charged on the outstand- 
ing balance, 6 per cent. on mines, 5 per cent. on other securities, 


INSTALMENTS.—Stocks and shares may be purchased on the in- 
stalment principle, thus enabling the moderate investor to acquire 
sound securities. 


LOSS LIMITED.—At the request of many clients who deal fre- 
quently in such active stocks as American Rails, etc., we have made 
arrangements to open accounts whereby the operator's possible loss is 
limited exactly and automatically. Profits unlimited. 


OPTIONS.—Options are granted on marketable securities at current 
rates. Such rates are subject to variations as market conditions 
warrant. The ruling rates will be found in our advertisements, 


NEW ISSUES.—We are popes to advise on new issues and 
make application on behal clients. We are sometimes able to 
acquire special allotment in important new issues. 


COUPONS are cashed and dividends collected. We are open to 
act as general agents for clients resident abroad. 
INSURANGCE.—Insurance business is placed on advantageous 


terms. We act for several first-class offices—fire, life, accident, 
marine, etc. 





STABILITY.—We invite every intending customer to make the 
fullest possible enquiries into our stability and responsibility either 
through solicitors, bankers, or any other way. We court the closest 
1 aveetienaeen, rom will furnish intending clients with the highest 

references. 


pT _________ 


Head Office: FINSBURY COURT 
FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrams - - “LALLWYN, LONDON.” 


Telephones - No. 8246 LONDON WALL (two lines) 
Codes - A.B.C. Sth Edition, Broomhalls 








BRANCH OFFICES: 


BELFAST—Grosvenor House, Wellington Place 
BIRMINGHAM—Prince’s Chambers, Corporation Street 
BRIGHTON—69 Ship Street 

BRISTOL—23 Clare Street 

LIVERPOOL—Oriel Chambers, Water Street 
MANCHESTER—44 Victoria Buildings, Market Street 


CORRESPONDENTS at— 


Paris, Berlin, New York, Antwerp, Johannesburg, Cape 
Coast Castle and Axim. 





C. P. REDWAY, Managing Director 


Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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Debenham 
& Freebody. 


Wigmore Street. 


(Cevendish Squere) London W. 





Fomous for over a Century 


forTeste for Quohty. for Veluc 





No. 1. 


COAT & SKIRT (as sketch) 

in New Tweeds and Serges, per- 

fectly tailored and trimmed with 
cretonne collar. 


x4 


No. 2. 
COAT & SKIRT (as sketch) 


in new Spring Tweeds and Suit- 
ings, perfectly cut and finished. 


“£4 


No. 3. 


COAT & SKIRT (as ske’ch) 

in good quality Serge Suiting, 

trimmed with black satin. In 
black and navy. 


5; Gns. 














THE MUSIC introduced in Mr. Fred Terry and Miss 
f Julia Neilson’s Production ** THE POPINJAY,” at the 
New Theatre, London, W. 


“THE POPINJAY MARCH” 


for Piano, 
by SYDNEY FFOULKES ..._.. . post free, 1/1 


“A SONG OF CARPATHIA.” 


by SYDNEY FFOULKES (sung inthe Second Act), po:t free, 1/7 
Words by Boyle Lawrence. 








Dept. P.S. LONDON : 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS, LIMITED, 
32 GREAT PORTLAND ST., W. 


Publishers of “The Follies’” Repertoire (Descriptive Booklet), 
post free, 2d. 








THE ART OF SINGING 


Mr. HERBERT KINSLEY 
TEACHES VOICE PRODUCTION 


based on natural and scientific laws, which enables students 
to sustain continual vocal effort without fatigue or exertion. 
Mr. Kinsley has trained many of the leading professionals 
of the day, and, having held proprietary interests in more than 
40 Musical Companies, can offer special inducements to 
pupils seeking engagements ‘after becoming proficient. 


ESTABLISHED 18 YEARS. ADVICE FREE. 


; 42 BRYANSTON ST., MARBLE ARCH, W. 
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B. J. SIMMONS & C° 
PROVIDED THE COSTUMES FOR 
KING HENRY VIIL, 

MR. JARVIS, 
QUAKER GIRL, ete. 


Costumes can be reproduced for Fancy Dress Balls, etc. 


B. J. SIMMONS & C° 


7 & 8 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


(ONLY ADDRESS) 








Gratis and Post Free to any “‘ Playgoer *’ reader. 


“OUR LADY OF CHARM” 
y the Author o 
“Bootles’ Baby,” “Comely Woman,” etc. 


“A dainty booklet on the lighter side of toilet problems,” sent to any address, 
free of cost, on receipt of letter or post card, by 


b 
“JOHN STRANGE WINTER” 


York House. Hurlingham. London, S.W. 











A perfectly safe 
and harmless 
preparation for 
the removal of 
superfluous hair. 


€ Price 1 O/G Pet 


Sole Proprietress : 


MISS MITCHELL, 39 Sloane Street, London, S.W. 
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Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 








